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The condition of public affairs in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, and South Carolina 
suggests inquiry whether the policy of 
recuustruction bas been wise and suc- 
cessful. ‘The disreputable 
in those States indicate an unfavorable 
political Coudition, but may not warrant 
ahasty judgment either upou the social 
or political prospect in the localities 
themselves or in tue South at large. 

Tustaices are nul Wauling in listory of 
social progress cuusisting with political 
turmoil, A public policy founded in 
justice and rigil may wol move On suc- 
cesstully ab times. Lt may be opposed 
by a host of obstacles. Lt may encuun- 
ter trivulatious severely tryiug to the 


faith of Luose Whose Liusl in tue right 


had induced tiem tuo Inaugurate the 


policy. Lis enemies may succeed iu bring: | 


ing contusiou aud dvubt, possibly dis- 


| 
gust and odluim, upon the experiment, | 
But good men siould uot lose faith cov | 


SOO 1 @ YOUU Calive, 


Many vt the ageuts of the policy of re- | 
constructivn nay have been derelict; of | 


occurrences | 
thy, and sectional hatred inay raise over 


cult one. 


| have brought into question. The many 
‘great and good resuits wiich the policy 
may be quietly working out should not 
| be overlooked or forgotten in the clamor 
which hostile partisanship, race autipa- 


venial and temporary evils. 

The task of conquering the Confed- 
eracy and saving the Union was a diffi- 
That of reconstructing the 
Union was more difficult, aud as delicate 
as difficult. If the policy adopted was 
founded upon right and just principles; 
if 1t was adopted from rigiit motives, and 
if it has been executed liouestiy on the 
part of the nation ; then, sooner or later, 
it will vindicate itself ; then results and 
consequences may be safely left to take 
care of themselves, 

The Case of the lately insurgent States 
iat the cluse of the @vil war was novel 
and difficult. A race, numbering five 
millions of souls, had been released from 
|a bondage of two hundred years. In the 
exuberance and exultation of feeling 
natural to their case, there was danger 


these tue goud should be distinguished | of great license and excesses. Another 


from the bad,and only the bad condemned. 
There may ve detects in the policy need- 
ing and susceptible of correction; these | 


race numbering five millions of souls, 
Foti in the same society, was in the 
opposite state of feeling. Pecuniary 








should be distinguished from those fea- | — political disappointment, military 

tures apparently defective, which the | defeat, aud the shame of subjugation 

ability and audacity of its enemies may| combined to fill the lately dominant 
9R 
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race with resentment and ‘exaspera- 
tion. 

‘hese two races, practically equal in 
numbers, thus contrasted in their feel- 
ings, and thus antagonized in their po- 
litical and social relations, presented a 
condition of society, social and political, 
never before paralleled on as large a 
scale and conspicvous a theater. When 
we contemplate the critical and most un- 
hopeful condition of affairs then exist- 
ing aud since undergoing gradual im- 
provement, so far from being discour- 
aged or disgusted by the untoward 
occurrences Which we have had to wit- 
ness in a few localities, we should not 
fail to be thankfal for the quiet, order, 
and success, however limited, which 
has attended the progress of the work of 
reconstruction. 


finally fail; then it must be enforced 
though the heavens fall; then, even 
though South Carolina, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana perish before it, justice must 
be done. 

The necessary result of the triumph of 
the nation over the section in the late 
contest of arms was the emancipation of 
the five millions of people who had been 
slaves. This result was accepted as in- 
evitable even by the dominant class in 
the insurgent States. Nowhere ina sin- 
gle instance has any man there or else- 
where had the hardihood to pretend that 
emancipation was not the expected, ne- 





cessary, or accepted result of the suppres- 
ision of the Coufederacy. A leading 
| question put in issue and a leading part 
lof the verdict of the trial of battle be- 
| tween the sections was the emancipation 





Let us not forget that the experiment | of the slaves. When the work of recon- 
of popular equality and popular rule in struction commenced the first question 
modern times has always been hazard | which naturally arose was, How shall the 
ous, and, except with us, always unsuc-) fact of perpetual emancipation be offi- 
cessful. | cially attested 2? The most obvious form 

It failed when tried in Fiance at the | of att -statiou was by means of a solemn 
close of the last century. It has been article of the National Constitution; and 
tried in all the Centraland South Ameri- | so the thirteenth amendment was added 
can republics, and may be adjudged to to that instrument. It was adopted with 
have virtually failed in all. Spaim has less opposition and a more universal 
just now tried it without success ; and | conviction of its necessity aud expedi- 
the experiment a second time progress: ency than had attended the adoption of 
ing in France does not present as hope- ‘the Constitution itself, or of any oue of 
ful a prospect even as that of Louisiana, | the previous twelve articles of amend- 
Arkansas, and South Carolina. There,!ment. Emancipation was not ouly re- 
too, nu race question intervened to com- | cognized as a fact, achieved by the na- 
plicate aud embitter the effort. We may | tional arms, but it was universally con- 
deplore the exceptional instances of! ceded to be a just and right measure of 
temporary failure in the United States ;/ reconstruction, deserving that solemn 
but it would be as unphilosophical as registration as part of the organic law 
disloyal for a citizen of the Union todis- | of the nation which it received. 
pair of the Republic because of them. | This grave matter being disposed of, 

The fundamental inquiry on this whole | the dificult and perplexing question of 
subject is, Has the policy of recoustrue- | statesmanship then arose, What shall be 
tion been just and rightin principle? If ‘done with the five millions of people 
it has been so, then, even though it fails | whose freedom had been decreed ? Was 





bere and there, and is unfaithfully or); their status to be that of serfs; peons; 
improperly executed in this or that lo-| mere inhabitants; a freed but disfran- 
eality, yet the policy should be sus | ehised class; subject to the laws without 
tained, and only its agents, where they} voice in tempering or adapting them to 
have been derelict, condemned. If the! their own condition; freedmen buat not 
policy be just and right then it can not | freemen; residents and not citizens ? 
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Tie statesmanship of the South, baf- 
fled at the incongruity of such a state of 
things, could propose no better solution 
of this grave problem than that of exil- 
ing these people to some other region of 
the earth. Such a scheme was liable to 
two objections: 

1. It would have been impracticable 
to remove so large a population, the 
physical task being beyond the capacity 
of the nation, exhausted by a destruct- 
ive civil war, and the pecuniary cost 
being likely to approximate that which 
had attended the war just ended. No 
such feat was ever performed in the his- 
tory of nations as the deportation and 
exile from one soil to a distant one of 
five millions of people, embracing all 
ages and sexes. It was not only stu- 
pendously impracticable, but— 

2. It was a brutal expedient, contrary 
to natural and political right. The an- 
cestry of this population bad been trans- 
ported here by compulsion, and had ac- 
quired all the natural and political rights 
of resideace and inhabitancy which such 
an emigration, followed by an occupancy 
of two huudred years, could confer. Be- 
sides, there was this consideration, that 
if the planting of this population on 
American soil were regarded as an or- 
dination of an all-wise Providence its 
deportation would not only be against 
natural and political right, but would 
violate the providential purpose (what- 
ever that might be) of its original com- 
ing, its growth, and its long residence 
on the svil. The proposition was not 
only monstrous and impracticable, but 
in all probability it was also impious. 

Therefore, deportation was not to be 
thought of. The race was to remain, 
and tue fact of its remaining was ac- 
cepted by the nation as a logical and 
inevitable result. Indeed, as a measure 
of moral justice and political right, the 
continued residence of the race in the 
country was as fully acceded to as eman- 
Cipation itself had been. And, there- 


fore, the question, What shall be done 
with the colored people, took another 
form, to wit: What shall be the status 


here of this five millions of permanent 
inhabitants of the country ? 

There could be, in the eye of logic, 
law, and right, but one answer to this 
question in a country whose govern- 
ment was conducted on the broad prin- 
ciple of popular equality. The nation 
determined that the emancipated race 
should have the benefit of this funda- 
mental principle of the American polity. 
It was a generous view of duty which it 
acted upon in giving this solution to the 
question; but it was also a necessary 
view. The law of political existence 
with us is couched in the immortal 
phrases of the Declaration of 1776, that 
‘all men are created equal,’’ aud that 
“governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” Our 
liberties were won and our institutions 
founded on those principles. It was not 
only magnanimous to admit the en- 
franchised race to the full benefit of the 
fundamental doctrines of popular equal- 
ity and popular rule, but it was a logical 





necessity. These doctrines had been 
successfully resisted in their application 
to the colored race while they were 
deemed fit only to be slaves; but when 
once five millions of people became free- 
men no rule of right and justice could 
be found in our political casuistry which 
would sanction their disfranchisement 
on the score of the mere color of the 
skin. 

The nation had had enoughof a policy 
of wrong-doing in its experience of 
slavery ; aud had suffered enough of pen- 
alty in the civil convulsion which re- 
sulted. The fvur years of sectional war 
had been the Nemesis of the previous 
two hundred years of wrong. A modern 
writer expresses, what our own history 
had taught, with fearful emphasis : 

**Oue lesson history may be said to 
repeat with distinctness—that the world 
is built somehow on moral foundations ; 
that in the long run, it is well with the 
good; in the long run, it is ill with the 
wicked. <A voice forever sounds across 
the centuries the laws of right and 
wrong. Opinions alter, manners change, 
ceeds rise and fall, but the moral law 





is written on the tablets of eternity. 
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For every false word or unrighteous 
deed, for cruelty and oppression, for 
lust and vanity, the price has to be paid 
at last ; not always by the chief offenders, 
but paid by some one, Justice and truth 
alone endure and live. [njustice and 
falsehood mty be long lived, but dooms- 
day comes at list to them,in French 
revolutions, and other terrible ways.” 
During the first twenty-five years of 
the nitional existence the wrong of 
slavery, caste, and class had not clearly 
shown itself. Daring the second twenty- 
five years it began gradually to threaten 
serious dangers to the national peace. 
And, finally, the shame of slavery be- 
cae so flagrant, and so afflicting to the 
national conscience, as to work out its 
punishment in civil war, its retribution 


in the successful result of that war. ‘Tie | 


country emerged from the civil convul- 
sion as the earth emerged from the flood; 
and the thirteenth coustitutionalamend- 
ment, declaring that slavery should 
never again curse the Republic, that this 
cause should never again drench the 
land in blood, stood like the bow of 
promise which God putin the heavens 
after the deluge *‘as acovenant that the 
waters should be no more a flood to de- 
stroy all flesh.”’ 

That clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment which relates to the stutus of the 
inhabitants of the United States was a 
logical consequent of the thirteeuth 
amendinent. 
race to citizenship. Lt applies to it the 
principle of popular aud political equal- 
ity. L[tintkes these people citizens by 
virtue of their being inhabitants. 

This amendment was a necessary part 
of the policy of reconstruction. 
where govern-neuts rest upon power 
anl prescription. Mouarchies, even the 
most liberal, imperial governments, what- 
ever their origin, and however depend- 
ant upon popular caprice, stand, never- 
theless, by their power and prestige; 
preference and privilege being the law 


of their existence. They are maintained | 


in chief part by the violation of politi- 
cal justice and right. 
Buta government like ours, resting, 


It elevates the colored | 


Else- | 


and professing to rest, upon these su” 
preme principles, must of necessity re- 


[fit be true that all men are created equal; 
ifit be true that goveruments derive 
their powers from the consent of the guv- 
erned, theu it Was moustrous to enact 
iu the presence of tive millions of people 
haviug colored skins that only white 
men shall be endowed with the rights 
jof citizens, Certaiuly no popular gov- 
ernment can affurd to embrace five mil- 
lions of peuple within its coustituency 
iu Whose hearts tliere is perpetual and 
}raukling protest against its owu arbi- 
trary vivlation of its own fundamental 
| axiuns of political justice. 

| Phat clause of the fourteenth amend- 
ment declaring that ‘all persons born 
or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
'vitizeus of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside,’? was there- 
fore a necessary part of tue policy of re- 
coustruction, founded on those princi- 
ples vi equality. and justice which are 
the law of the nativnal being. 

Not oniy did the cousideration of con- 
Sisleucy require tiis measure, but it was 
) also required by the tnust exigeut Cuusid- 
erations of practical expediency. The 
mere abulitivn of slavery would have 
availed nuthing to the nativnal charac- 
ter, and noting to tie emancipated race, 
if Cuese people iad beeu thrown pvor and 
helpless upuu suciety with a condition of 
eXisteuce Worse tiiau the furmer servi- 
tude, in tie fact of their being enthralled 
en neisse, dud bereft individually of the 
‘protection, care, and friendship which 
interest tad secured to them from their 
individual masters, 

Since man undertook the conduct of 
society upon a basis of law and order; 
since human intelligence has been em- 
ployed upon the problems of political 
science, no more effective conservator of 
; civil rights, no safer protection from 
political oppressicn has been found than 
the ballot. With this, classes and creeds, 
races and castes are comparatively safe 
from enduring wrong. Without this, 





| 





| 








spect them in its organic law and action, ’ 
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the degree of injustice inflieted is meas- 
ured only by the interest, the impunity, 
or the caprice of the possessors of power, 
Without citizenship the colored race in 
America would have sunk into a con- 


dition of poverty, ignorance, abject de-| 
wretchedness | Oued not more than ten days, and in the 


pendence. and hopeless 


of eighteen years, who should be found, 
on the 2d Monday of January, 1866, or 
thereafter, with no lawful employment 
or business, should be declared vagrants, 
and on conviction thereof might be fined 
not exceeding fifty dollars, and impris- 


from which they would have looked back | event that the fine should not be paid in 


upon slavery with longing regret. In! 
complete misery they would have bitterly | 
cursed the very name of liberty. Imagi- 
nation can scarcely conceive the oppres- 
sions and degradations that would bave 
attended their fate. The present disor- 
ders in Arkansas, Louisiana, and South 
Carolina simply vex and disgust; but 
how deplorable would be the picture— 
not merely inthree localities but through- 
out the great region which they inhabit 
—if the colored people had been denied 
that suffrage to which the enemies of 
the boon would persuade us falsely to 
ascribe the disorders in those States ! 
Better the merely temporary and local 
villainies and scandals which we witness 
there,ad mitting of ready correction,than 
the general misery, suffering, and shante 
which the picture of five millions of be- 
ings would present, without lands to 
cultivate or Jaws for their protection; 
without rights or powers, pride or hope; 
without friends or favor, strangers to 
every form of sympathy; aliens upon 
their native soil; another race of Ish. 
mael, but not hating though hated; with 
every man’s hand raised against them, 
and their own palsied by dependence, 
destitution, and despair, Far better 
than a spectacle of this sort that we 
should have more than one Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas; for in these 
latter cases the villainies are individual 
and may be punished, in the other cases 
they would be collective, national, and 
chronie. 

A sainple of the legislation which the 
Confederate States made haste to enact 
against this race after their liberation 
from slavery is seen in the vagrant act 


of Mississippi, passed in the fall of 1865. 
That law provided that all freedmen. 
free negroes, and mulattoes, over theage 








| five days then thesheriff should hire out 


| the freedman until his w: iges should dis- 


charge the fine and costs. 

Another law of the same State. con- 
ceived in the same spirit. was enacted in 
the fall of 1865. It provided that each 
freedman, on the Ist day of January in 
each year, Should have # lawful home or 
employment, and written evidence of the 
fact in the form of a license issued by 
the proper authorities. All contracts 
with treedmen for longer than a month 
should bein writing. If the laborer quit 
his service before the time stipulated he 
forfeited his wages up to the time of 
leaving. Any person might arrest him 
and earry him back to his employer and 
compel him to pay a fee of five dollars 
for the act, and ten cents a mile for the 
distance traveled. A’ warrant might 
also be issued by the employer for the 
freedman’s arrest, which warrant would 
run in any county of the State, all the 
expenses of the capture being chargea- 
ble to the fugitive. If any person gave 
to the fugitive food or raiment, there was 
a penalty imposed upon the charity rang- 
ing from twenty five to two hundred dol- 
lars, and the offending person could be 
compelled to the instant payment of it 
with costs. on the pain of two months? 
imprisonment. Enticing a freedman 
from service was punishable by fine of 
five hundred dollars and imprisonment. 
A general provision authorized a sheriff 
to sell the services of any freedman, sen- 
tenced to any fine and forfeiture, for the 
payment of the same. In the face of 
such laws as these, not confined to a sin- 
gle State, can it be denied that the na- 
tion was bound by the most solemn obli- 
gations of duty and justice to adopt that 
provision of the fourteenth amendment 
which declares that ‘‘no State shal 
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abridge the privileges or immunities of | habitants ; but within their own borders 
citizens of the United States, nor de- | they still retained power gver the right 
prive any person of life, liberty, or prop- | of suffrage, and over the qualification of 
erty without due process of law, nor citizens for the exercise of political fran- 





deny toany person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws.’’ 

In granting citizenship and suffrage 
to the emancipated race as a protection 
from such oppression, the nation enjoys 
the consciousness of having done riyht. It 
has dealt justly with a deserving class, 
numbering one-seventh of its aggregate 
population. The policy it adopted is one 
to be continued and enforced, cherished 
and maintained. There is no reason for 
regret or palliation in regard to it. It 
Can not be abandoned ; it must be up- 


heidin the face of every obstacle. Abuses | 
must indeed be reformed, evils must be | 
corrected, and derelictions punished ; | 


but cavil and remonstrance agaist the 
policy itself must be discountenanced, 
aud every furm of seditious opposition 
tu it firmly suppressed. 

The thirteenth amendment was a re- 
cord of the perpetual abolition of slavery 
in the United States. The fourteenth 
amendment made the colored people citi- 
zens ; conferred upon them all the rights 
of citizens, and forbade the abridgment 
of the privileges and immunities attach- 
ing to the character of citizens, But it 
was found in practice that a mere decla- 
ratory article did not accomplish the 
whole purpose of the latter amendment, 
The State rights school of politicians 
were not precluded from bringing to 
bear the powers of the States upon the 
franchise of sulfrage, in prejudice of the 
equal right of the colored wan to the ex- 
ereise of that high function of the citi- 
zen, Their extreme doctrine of secession 
had been destroyed in the civil conflict ; 
but they still insisted upon all those 
rights for the States, short of secession, 
which they had been wont to elaim in 
the more propitious era of their doc- 
trines. 

After the adoption of the fourteenth 
amendment it was no longer competent 
for the States to deny citizenship to any 
class of native born or naturalized in- 


-chises. Impressed with the importance 
of preserving the right of suffrage unre- 
stricted, to the newly made citizens, the 
ination concluded its great work of re- 
construction by adding the fifteenth 
“amendment to the Constitution, where- 
by it was declared that ‘the right of 
citizens to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any 
State on account of race, color, or pre- 
| vious condition of servitude.” 

| We have now recapitulated the meas- 
ures which were adopted by the nation 
in the progress of reconstructing the 
Union after the war of secession. Not 
a Single article of the series was adopted 
|in haste, in anger, in revenge, or in the 
“spirit of reproach. None of them were 
| framed with reference to the past The 
ination was fullof hope and confidence 
‘in its future destiny. The political 
Skies were bright and glowing. It 
looked to a future of harmony and fra- 
iternity. It was full of the temper of 
‘forgiveness and indulgence toward the 
‘subdued section. It was actuated by a 
spirit of the most considerate forbear- 
ance toward the conquered States. In 
what it did it looked to the good of all, 
) and the rights of all in the future, It 
}sought no indemnity for the past. In 
| providing security for the future it took 
‘ho thought of the agents of the recent 
‘civil convulsion or theiracts ; it adopted 
only those measures which would have 
| been proper guarantees of future har- 
/mony, peace, and progress, if there had 
/been no previous struggle of sections 
‘aud classes, Each measure adopted was 
in itself just and wise, right as between 
|nation and section, right as between na- 
‘tion and elass, right as between section 
}and section, Class and class. The meas- 
/ures adopted were so thoroughly right 
| that their adoption had been a political 
‘aud moral necessity, so right that the 
‘omission to adopt them would have been 
| grossly wrong. 
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Such, therefore, isthe standpoint from 
which the diso.,ders in some of the 
Southern States are to be considered. 
The idea is not to be entertained for a 
moment, whether the disreputable oc- 
currences warrant an abrogation and 
abandonment of the policy of reconstrue- 


tion. That policy is final and unchange- 
able. The three articles of the Consti- 


tution which embody it are as irrevoca- 
ble as the most sacred provisions of that 
instrument, aud will stand as long as 
the Constitution itself shall stand, or the 
government founded upon: it shall en- 
dure. 

The prominent, central fact connected 
with all recent political transactions in 
the reconstructed States is this, that 
whatever .disreputable. corrupt, sedi- 
tious, or illegal acts bave been com. 
mitted there, have invariably been the 
acts of white men, rarely countenanced 
or participated in by the colored people 
in the most indirect manner. The re- 
sponsibility of all these transactions has 
been upon white men, the negroes act- 
ing, when acting at all. only as dupes or 
subordinate instruments. 


Nothing has occurred in the career of | 


the reconstruction policy to bring into 
question any principle or measure of 
that policy. The conduct of the newly- 
made citizens has been exemplary in the 
highest degree, and worthy of unquali- 
fied commendation. There has been 
nothing in their deportment as members 
of society and as members of the body- 
politic to show that citizenship and 
suffrage have been unworthily conferred, 
or have been abused by them. It is not 
they who have perverted the ballot-box 
into little else than an instrument of 
fraud and outrage in those states. It is 
not they who invented the ingeuious 
schemes of legal thievery which were in 
vogue in South Carolina until the eredit 
of the State was sapped and its treasury 
exhausted. Neither Brooks nor Baxter 
nor the judges of the supreme bench of 
Arkansas were negroes, The Kelloggs 
and McEneries of Louisiana have white 
skins. Scott and Muses and Butts, in 


'South Carolina, are of the white race. 
| The fiendish deeds of the Kuklux Klans 
|were perpetrated by white men, under 
the protection and patronage of an or- 
' ganization boasting to embrace upon its 
‘rolls half a million of the best white 
‘bloods of the lately insurgent States. 
|The men who, in broad daylight, in the 
|eapital of Virginia, wrested from elec- 
tion officers the ballot box, containing 
ballots that gave the city oflices to a 
| different set of men from those who were 
falsely declared to be elected, and who 
| were fraudulently installed into oftice, 
| were white men, of the sworn police of 
tlt city, notoriously known; and it was 
| white judicial officersand a white grand 
jury who allowed the act to go unpun- 
ished and unnoticed. It was not be- 
| cause of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
| fifteenth amendments, or by the especial 
_ beneficiaries of those measures, that the 
| Villainies and outrages which have been 
| perpetrated in the recunstructed States 
/were committed. The fault is not with 
the policy of reconstruction, nor with 
the race which was the immediate recip- 
ient of citizenship and suffrage under it. 
[listory affords no example of the con- 
duct of an oppressed race so exemplary 
in all respects as that of the coloured race 
of this country has been. In its long 
servitude of two hundred years no such 
thing as a negro inswrection at all 
threatening to the stability of society 
was known. Its loyalty to the master 
race during that whole period was abso- 
lute and unvaried. During the late civil 
war the fortunes of the Confederacy 
could have been terminated at any time 
in a single day by an outbreak of the 
slaves; but the African servant remained 
loyal to the condition in which the laws 
of his country held him, and waited pa- 
tiently for the only deliverance which 
he would accept—the deliverance of the 
law. 

His freedom was not his own achieve- 
ment, effected by treachery to his mas- 
ter, or by breach of any part of his duty 
even under the slave code. And now 
he exercises his legal aud political rights 
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with meckness and moderation. The 
negro inajority never violates the white 
man’s right of suffrage; it is always the 
negro himself who is wronged in this 
regard. 

Tiere have been many thousands of 
instances in which individual colored 
men have been prevented by fraud and 
violence from the “free exercise of the 
right of suffrage,” in which those who 
were guilty of the wrong done became 
liable to these men in civil actions for 
the pecuniary penalties prescribed by 
the enforcement act of Congress. Yet 
there has been scareely an instanee in 
which the colored voter has used this 

_ method of redress and sought this spe- 
cies of compensation. They have re- 
jected with disdain all idea of pecuniary 
compensation, They have demanded 
only the protection of their rights under 
the laws of their country, 

In their social relations their conduct 
has been eqnally exemplary. They have 
been guilty of no insolence toward their 
late masters. They have been uniformly 
respectful in all their behavior; neither 
in their general deportment, nor in their 
religious exercises, nor in the perform- 
ance of their polivical functions, nor in 
any of their demeanor have they been 
insolent, or ill mannered, or ill natured. 

Space is not afforded in the present 
article for a fulleexposition of the pro. 
gress which this race has made in the 
departments of social and mental im- 
provement. 

The success of the educational move- 
Ment ainoug them in the Southern 
States has been all that its friends could 
expect or reasonably desire. There is 
searcely a State or a city which does not 
contain conspicuous and substantial evi- 
dences of munificent provision for the 
education of the race ard of a general 
and deep interest felt and manifested on 
its own part in the work. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that the mass of 
negro youths are making more progress 
in education than those of the poorer 
order of whites. The census tables for 
1870, however, reveal a frightful state 











of ignorance among the laboring classes 
of both races in the South, loudly de- 
manding correction, The colored people 
are too poor, the community itself is 
too poor in that section of the Union to 
support a vigorous and prosperous pub- 
lic school establishment. And the ques- 
tion becomes more and more one of the 
gravest character, whether it is not a 
national duty to provide for the main- 
tenance of such an establishment in the 
reconstructed States, 

The founding of those governments on 
the basis of popular equality and popular 
ruleseems to demand of the power which 
established them an adequate provision 
for the general education of the suffra- 
gans. If the local communities are at 
present, and are likely to remain for 
some time, too poor to sustain such a 
system, the duty of doing so is impera- 
tively devolved upon the General Gov- 
ernment. The impetus given by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, in the few years of 
its existence after the war, to the educa- 
tional movement among the negroes 
was very great, and the good effects of 
it will be felt by the race for many years 
to come. It has had a happy influence 
upon publie opinien in the Soutuern 
States, and disposed the white people to 
favor and expect a more general action 
by the National Government in the cause 
of education in that section. 

Industrially the negroes are doing as 
well. in their state of freedom as they 
did in slavery. The crops of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco are almost as large 
since the war as they were before. They 
are Comparatively larger; for during 
the period of the civil conflict vast areas 
of lana, which before had been reclaimed 
from the swamp and the forest, went 
back into waste, and the destruction of 
levees on the Mississippi and some of its 
tributaries has curtailed the cotton and 
sugar regions of a very large proportion 
of their former best lands. When allow- 
ance is made for this loss of soil it will 
be found that the labor product of the 
Southern States is greater under the 
system of free labor than it was under 
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that of slave labor. This fact is con-| not self-sustaining; and for many years 
clusive on the whole question of Ameri-|to come the machinery for advancing 
can slavery, emancipation, and recon-| the negro race in civilization must con- 
struction. | tinue to be inspired and impelled from 
Socially and industrially there can be! the same extraneous source. 
no denial of the fact that the negro race In truth, there are, no difficulties in 
is dving better at present than ever be-| the way of the triumphant snecess of 
fore. They are better clad. as well fed, | the policy of reconstruction in all its re- 
are more moral, more strict in the ob |lations to both races of the Southern 
servance and in requiring the observ-| population and to both sections of the 
ance of the marital obligation, and in| Union, except those which arise in poli- 





| 
every respect more respectable and pros: | ties. 
perous than ever, and instead of relays. | Bad men and bad advisers do often 
ing into barbarism, as is pretended by | lead the negroes, who in the main desire 
_ some, their progress in the path of civil- | to vote properly and to properly perform 
ization is marked and most gratifying. | their duty to race and country, into mis- 
There is scarcely a neighborhood of the} taken courses and vicious actions. Yet, 
Southern States in which the traveler; in the main, they have behaved in an 
may not any day observe neatly-dressed | exemplary manner in their conduct as 
negro children, books in hand, wending| Members of a political party; and the 
their way to school. Such a front figure | Charges against them, when closely ana- 


in the picture unmistakably indicates lyzed, amount to nothing more than that 
| they support with blind devotion the 


all that is in the haeckground at home: 
industry, the spirit of thrift and im-j principles of that reconstruction policy 
provement, a strong sense of paternal) of the Government under which they 
obligation, and a determination to rise} evjoy freedom, citizenship, and immu- 
in the world by the sure means of an jin-| nity from oppression. 
dustrious and exemplary life. The misfortune of the case of the ne- 
Truth requires it to be said that this | gro voters of the South is that so few of 
general improvement in the condition of | the native men of their country have 
the colored race has been without the | dared so far to face the social prejudice 
aid of the native white population, and|and_ proscription necessary to be en- 
generally in spite of the opposition of! countered as to consent to act and ad- 
that class. This opposition is so strong} vise with them in their political proceed- 
that many humane and philanthropic) ings. The late Governor Orr, of South 
whites of both sexes, who, recognizing [ Carolina, one of the few native men of 
their obligation in this direction, would | prominence and talents who braved the 
be active in the work of ameliorating | prejudices of race and dared to co-cper- 
the condition of the negro population, | ate with the negroes in their political 
are prevented by the intolerance of the| proceedings, indicates the whole diffi- 
community from thus bestowing their| enlty of Southern politics in the follow- 
labors, Still. the blacks owe nearly all| ing paragraph taken from a speech in 
that has been done to white people. 1870: 


The agents of the Freedman’s Bureau] ‘‘Suppose one hundred of the most 
set the movement on foot, and a noble| Mtelligent white citizens in each county 
of the State had gone with good faith 


host of philanthropic, self-sacrificing and frank sincerity into the Republican 
missionaries from the Northern States,| organizstion. Can it be doubted that 
of both sexes, have supplemented the| their intelligence and moral strength 


achievements of*that valuable and too| Would have secured honest nominees ? 
If members of the Jast Legislature were 











short-lived institution. : corrupt, would not such an influence 
The system of measures which have/ have defeated their nomination 2? Who 
been taken in this direction is, however,/ can doubt it? This would have been 
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effective and practical reform, and it 
would have gone a great way to break 
down that distrust which the colored 
people felt toward the native whites.” 

The whole disease of Southern polities 
and the sovereign remedy for it is indi- 
cated in the words we have just quoted. 
Even five native white men in each 
county would suffice. But good men of 
that region, native, able, and influen- 
tial, except in rare instances of moral 
courage and self-sacrifice, have not 
dared to act upon the suggestion of Gov- 
ernor Orr, the propriety of which has 
painfully oceurred to thousands of na- 
tive men. What was the natural econ- 
sequence but this: That the negroes 
have received their instruction and lead- 
ership in politics from strangers to the 
soil? While admitting that many of 
these strangers (who have received the 
universal cugnomen of ‘‘carpet-baggers’’) 
have been adventurers of the worst type, 
yet it would be unjust to confound such 
characters with the thousands of honest 
men who have gone from the North into 
the Southern States with honest motives, 
and who have proved benefactors to the 
negroes and valuable acquisitions ot 
that region. 

Mr. Greeley made a just discrimina- 
tion on this subject, in 1871, in a speech 
delivered after his visit to Texas and the 
South, when he sai¢ : 

** Fellow citizens: all the Northern 
men at the South are not thieves. Tie 
larger part of them are honest and good 
men. Some of them stay there at the 
peril of their lives because they believe 
it they duty, Next tothe noble and true 
women who have gone down South to 
teach black children how to read—no- 
bler there are not on earth than these, 
whom a stupid, malignant, dilapidated 
aristocracy often sees fit to crowd iuto 
negro hovels to live, not allowing theim 
to enter any white society because they 
are teaching negro children—next to 
those who rank as the noblest women tn 
the Seuth are the honest and worthy 
Northecen men, who, in the face of soeial 
proscription and general obloquy and 
scorn, stand firmly by the Republican 
cause. The publie is often heedlessly 
unjust. Let a government have 10,000 
official subordinates in power, of whom 
9,900 are honest, true men, who do their 





duty faithfully, while barely a hundred 
are robbers and plunderers, the public 
will hear a great deal more about the 
hundred robbers than about the nine 
thousand nine hundred true men. The 
one bundred stand out in the publie eye 
—they arealways doing something which 
exposes them to the scornful gaze of the 
multitude, while the honest and true 
men pass along silent and unobserved, 
and nothing is said, very little is thought 
about them, All attention is concen- 
trated upon the hundred who are de- 
frauding, and stealing, and forging, and 
running away.” : 

This is a just and true statement of 
the case, and yet the fact remains, that 
most of the scandals and villainies of re- 
construction are the joint product of 
two causes: first the dishonesty of car- 
pet-bag politicians assuming political 
contro] of the negroes ; second, the re- 
fusal of honest and able native whites, 
under the fear of social proscription, to 
advise and co-operate with the negroes, 

These two eauses resolve themselves 
at last, however, into one, and that is, 
the resentful refusal of native whites to 
divest themselves of all feeling toward 
the liberated class which tends to antag- 
onism, injustice, and oppression. and 
themselves to enter upon that work of 
social amelioration and benefaction 
which is now left to strangers. The 
writer of this article has often appealed 
against this course. The following para- 
graphs, published in 1872, indicates the 
feelings and prejudices which have to be 
combatted among the natives of every 
Southern State; and but for which such 
disorders as have occurred in South 
Carolina, Louisiana,and Arkansas would 
have been unknown: 

* There has been nothing in the de- 
portmenut, character, or career of the 
colored man to excite against him the 
hostility of the whites. There has been 
everything in bis history to win for him 
their respect and sympathy and to com- 
wand for him their best offices, And 
when the time came to invest him with 
the franchises of citizenship, the white 
men of the south, whose faithful friend 
and servant he had been, should have 
been the men to stand forward as his 
benefactors. 

“It isnot too late to change our poli- 
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cy in this respect and certainly there is 
no direction in which we can accomplish 
so much for the public prosperity and 
happiness as in a policy of liberal deal- 
ing toward the colored race. 
*Frederika Bremer said many years 
ago that the * fate of the negro was the 
rominece of American history.’ It is 
much more. It is the basis of all Amer- 
ican policy. It differs our policy from 
that of every country and every histori- 
eal period. No public measure can be 
considered in the South, or even in the 
Union, except in direct connection with 
its relation to the colored element of our 
society. The basis questions, preceding 
in importance and underlying all other 
questions of State policy, are: Shall we 


address ourselves in earnest sincerity to | 


the duty of edneating and fitting the 
colored man for tlre status of citizen- 
ship ? 
doing so ? 

“Tf we accept this duty, and address 
ourselves honestly to it. then there will 
be no necessitv for the invidious intru- 
sion of strangers between ourselves and 
the colored man; then we shall have the 
best laboring population in the world, 
which will attract capital, enterprise, 
and population into our borders; whieh 
will be no longer the object of dread and 
repulsion to all desirable immigration. 
It is our highest policy to elevate the | 
status and improve the moral, intellee- 
tual, and social condition of our long- 
neglected colored population. 

* Bat this duty rests on still higher 
grounds than the material advantage 
which it would bring to the Common- 
wealth. The natural friends, protectors. 
and edneators of the colored race are the 

native whites of the South. Their fate 
has been linked to ours by an all-wise 
and just Providence since the coloniza- 
tion of the continent; and it will remain 
so linked for weal or woe to the end of 
Anericin history. The Eye of that 
-hegeag whose designs we know not, 
but whose designs are just. is upon us 
in our dealii:gs with the colored race; 
and it would be infidel not to believe 
that our people and our State shall pros- 
per or ngt according as we shall perform 
the duties which a beneficent but exact- 
ing Providence devolves upon us in this 
behalf. nr destinies being indissolu- 
bly linked with those of the colored race 
We must consider our duty to it from 
the standpoint of right, and pursue it 
with an abiding faith that in the end it 
will be prosperons, 

“All intelligent minds believe that 
there are laws of order wiiich govern 


the physical world, asserting themselves 


What are the best measures for | 


in storm and earthquake as well as in 
the succession of day and night, of seed 
time and harvest. Are not men and 
States under a divine order as well as 
natural things ? Is there nota law of 
right. doing. founded upon the Supreme 
Will, as snre and as abiding as the law 
of gravitation 2? Does not this law of 
divine order, under which human beings 
live, assert itself as surely in the for- 
itunes of men and States as the divine 
order in nature asserts itself through 
the invisible powers of earth, sea, and 
sky > When we believe this in very 
truth we have in ourhands the clew to 
human histor vs and we may read the fate 
of our State in the teat of the actions of her 
people 

“We. the whites of the South. have 
long baffled with this irrepressible law 
of right in regard to the colored race. I 
believe historv—assuming the inability 
of the master class to abolish slaverv by 
their own act—will accord to us a large 
‘humanity in onr treatment of the slave. 
But I do fear its verdict upon our policy 
| toward the colored man since his eman- 
cipation, Let usnot forget that the law 
‘of right doing is in full activity. and that 
(our State ¢an not escape the conse- 
quences of the policy we may pursue in 
jregard to the colored race. We must 
‘continue to wrestle with this question 
of duty until it is properly settled ; or it 
| will rise unpagain, and again, to paralyze 
land torment us, refusing to give us any 
peace, If we have wisdom and courage 
enough amongst us to do the right to 
the colored man, we prepare a future of 
clear skies for Virginia ; and by the ex- 
ample we set shall open the prospect of 
a brighter future to her sisters of the 
South. But if we have not that courage, 
the clouds which have hung over us will 
remain and thicken, the atmosphere will 
continue heavy, and the storm will 
break, until the right i is settled against us 
in social misery, civil decay, and physi- 
cal desolation, 

“Much more than ‘the romance of 
our history is the fate of the negro.’ ‘It 
is the fate of the State itself. Te is not 
here by accident or intrusion ; but as 
part of those arrangements of Provi- 
denee whieh planted our own race on 
these shores. If we treat him as an in- 
truder we prepare a future of proserip- 
tion and discord for the State, and bring 
into activity every agency of political 
decline. If we deal with him according 
to the fact—as part of society, vart of 
the State,as a man and a citizen—we 
shall find an abundant recompense in 
| the harmony of society, the mutual good 
will of classes, and the wealth of feeling 
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and resonrees which springs from laud- 
able emulations and co-onerative exer- 
tions ; we shall find a profitable recom- 
pense, as surely as right prevails over 
wrong in the career of nations, and as 
justice shall reign inthe advanced civil- 
ization of the eras before us.”’ 

Whether such appeals will ever prove 
effective we confess is a matter of pain- 
ful and growing doubt. It may require 
longer time for the extinguishment of 


not lose the benefit of their example. 
On the contrary, the dying can makean 
impression on many whom the living ean 
not reach. There is no eloquence like 
that of the dving tongue. It eommands 
attention and teaches lessons whieh even 
the thoughtless ean not forget. And 
when the righteous are gone from the 
living, they do not lose their power, 
Though dead, they yet speak. Their 
instructions, affectionately remembered, 
have more power than in the day when 


they were given.” 

If rightful measures. founded uppn 
enduring principles of justice, do not 
vindicate themselves against seditious 
hostility—if the docile character of the 


those resentments and hatreds which 
the events that have occurred since 1861 
have kindled in the bosoms of the native 
Southern white. 

Probably the present generation will 


have to pass away from the earth before | Colored people, with the recollection of 
the embers of resentment, hatred, and | their loyal and peaceful obedience during 


intolerance ean altogether ex spire. When | ‘centuries of servitude, do not conciliate 
passions of this sort become chronic, it ‘their former masters to a toleration of 


is probably useless to expect their cor- (their freedom and citizenship; if the 
rection by any other medication than | OPVieus good which must plainly result 





that sovereign one which Providence in 
its abundant mercy sends to bless and 
reform the earth. It is from the pulpit | 
that the followi ing eloquent truths have 
been spoken: 


“Death is the friend of the world. 
Improvement is the great law of existe | 


ence, and the improvement of the world | 
is secured by that order of Providence | 


Which sweeps suecessive generations 


away. As each generation passes some | 
of its prejudices, errors, and sins are | 


buried with it, while its improvement | 
remains and is preserved in the great | 
treasuries of the human mind aud heart. 
Death is the great reformer; it is con- 
tinually removing those obstacles whieh | 
prevent the world from advancing. | 
There was atime when the wickedness 
of nran was great, and God removed it 
by asudden and universal flood. nd 
he is now doing the same thing. not sud- 
denly, but in the daily order of nature— 
all are carried away as with a flood. 


And sure it is easier to direct the open- | 


ing mind than to reform the old, Since 
those evil habits which became so strong 
in lifty years would become invineible in| 
five hundred, it is well that one genera- 
tion passeth away and another cometh. 
Without this suecession there would be 
no improvement, no advance, no hope | 
for the race of man. 

* But you say, it is not so with the 
good—the world loses something when 
they die. It does, indeed; but it does | 


|to both races and to the common com- 
‘munity that Providence has constituted 
of the two, from the cultivation of kindly 
‘relations of mutual good-will do not 
poptnes the prejudices, antipathies, and 
resentments of the dominant elass, then 
there is a remedy for the condition of 
the South which we must await with 
patience, and may trust to with confi- 
'denece—the remedy which God in His 
love and merey provides for men and 
nations in cases of the sort. 

Rospertr ToomMBs says he has been 
‘asked to run for Congress by a great 
many gentlemen of the district” in 
which he lives. But he is not moved to 
do so; he declines; he would not take a 
nomination, he says, ‘if every man, wo- 
mam, and child in the distriet. should 
‘rise up and press it upon me.” And he 
gives his reasons as follows: ‘tI hate 
|the Government of the United States 
and would give my life to overthrow it. 
/ It is a question ot honor with me, [hate 
| the Gov ernment and I despise its disci- 
ples.” 





uo 

A NoRTHE RN writer, traveling in the 

| South, writes, “that the old unpractica- 
ble politicians in that section are either 
| passing away or losing their hold on the 
| people, and new men, with new ideas, 
iformed not on the theories of slavery, 
but moulded to suit the new condition 


not lose the effect of their services, it dues | of things, are Coming forward.”’ 
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HOW THE INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER MAKES OPINION. 





NOW THE “INDEPENDENT” 
I 


The New York Herald recently pub- | 


lished the following : 

Jones, of Nevada, is at Long Braneh. 
He has a team of four horses aid a bril- 
liant complexion. Jones 
ribbons with great sueeess, and thus 


supplies in a measure the loss of Jim | 


Fisk. 

Now, this may be regarded as a witty 
paragraph of the personal kind. 
let us see for a MOment what it im- 
plies: 

* Jim Fisk,’ judged only by the pub- 


lic facts of his notorious career, was es- | 


sentially a vulgar fellow of small educa- 
tion, intinite audacity, rowdy manners, 
with low, coarse, and sensual tastes and 
habits, who became su‘denly rich by 
the application of processes which should 
have landed him in a penitentiary, were 
it not that purchased legal talent was 


willing to show him how to plunder the | 


publie and avoid the law. ‘Jim Fisk ” 
drovea “four-in-hand” filled with notori- 
ous demirips, kept mistresses enough to 


furnish attraction for a first-class bro- | 


thel, defied courts, employed hordes of 
bullies, and finally died by the bullet of 
an enemy, made so by quarrels over 
swindling operations and the possession 
of a notorious courtezan,. 


Senator Jones, of Nevada, is heralded | 


over the country by the New York Her- 


ald as the successor of this infamous | 
What is there in the career | 


character. 
of the Senator to justify such a refer- 
ence ? Quite suflicient, we presume, in 
the opinion of “ independent ”? journal- 
ists, in these three facts: 

First. That he is a Senator in har- 
mony with the Republican party. 

Second. That he is a man of large 
wealth and considerable ability. 

Tbird. That he is a personal friend of 
the President, who on one occasion 


chose to make the Senator a medium 
for communicating to the public some 
marked opinions on an important sub- 
ject of great interest at the time. 


handles the | 


But | 


NEWSPAPER MAKES OPIN- 


| These are reasons enough for the slurs 
'of the New York Herald, the Sun, Chi- 
eago Tims, and all of their class. It 
makes no difference that Mr. Jones is a 
gentleman whose reputation is not of 
yesterday; that he has lived these many 
years on the Pacific coast.as working 
miner, Mine superintendent, and mine 
owner; that he has been kuown there as 
a prominent and talented Republican; 
that he was elected to the State Senate 
of California and other offices, aud was 
at one time Republican nominee for 
Lieutenant Governor, running alead of 
his ticket at the electiva. Lt is of no 
consequence that Mr. Jones has never 
been accused of being a public robber; 
that his wealth was nade in productive 
enterprise, and not by the cuuning of 
Wall-street speculation, whicn tilvies 
from many to enrich one; that he has 
proven himself the peer of iis colleagues 
in the Senate Chamber; that he is not 
coarse in laste, vulgar in manner, or sen- 
sual in habit; that le is a man of 
thought, with a wide range of reading 
and an exceptionally comprehensive 
grasp of the literature of political ecou- 
'omy, not only here, but in Great Britian, 
France, and Gerimany; and that he has 
shown himself in every respect a level- 
headed, sagacivous, able man, possessed 
with the worthy ambition of worthily 
occupying a large place in public affairs. 
| All of these things are as noting to the 
| Herald editor, who desires to turn a 
paragraphe with a pungent persunal- 
ity. 

The paragraph has traveled. Lies are 
centipedal—they have a hundred legs to 
convey them on their work of detraction. 
It isa pity to spoil the point on which 
rests the Herald’s inferential slander..Mr, 
Jones did not drive a four-in-hand at 
Long Branch or anywhere else. He 
himself states that he never rode be- 
hind one in his life, except as a passen- 
ger in a stage coach, and could not 
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* handle the reins ” with little or ** great | Herald’s paragraph is eminently fair in 
success.”? He modestly denies the ac- | inference and correct in fact. 

complishment, with which the Herald| But, seriously, is not this slander a 
credits hin, in order to work his dis- | striking proof of the manner in which 
credit. Whileat Long Branch theSenator | public’ men are assailed 2? Does it not 
kept very quiet, néver drove but one ‘offer ample encouragement to honorable 


horse himself, gave no parties, made no | gentlemen to serve the public, sure as 








splurge, and lived at his hotel with his 
sister and other friends in the quiet dig- 
nity becoming his place and _ position.: 


‘they will be of being branded by some 
| * independent ” journalist, as the ‘“‘sue- 
| cessor of Jim Fisk” or some as novorious 





With these exceptions the New York 'a rascal ? 


SOUTHERN “WHITE LEAGUES” AND NORTHERN DEMOC- 
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‘** White Leagues” and ‘t Demoecratic-; have the deliberate announcement that 
Clubs” are, as their own organs adinit,|in Louisiana the colored citizen shall no 
composed of the same individuals under | longer be allowed to exercise his consti- 
different designations. The recently or- tutionally guaranteed prerogative of 
ganized White Leagues of Louisiana, | casting his vote for State or Federal rep- 
and other disaffected States in the South, | resentatives. This is the solemn decla- 
and the Democracy of Indiana, which | ration and sworn purpose of the White 
arraigned senators Morton and Pratt | League, or reorganized Kuklux Demo- 
for voting in favor of the civil rights | cratic clubs of the State, as is shown by 
bill, based on the provisions of the Con- | their own declaratious, copied from the 
stitution itself, and the Democratic party | White League platform, published in 
in New Hampshire and in Texas, who| the New Orleans Picayune, their ac- 
made anu immediate removal of judges | knowledged organ, as follows : 
and other State officials as soon as up-|  * We submit the platform of the Cres- 
portunity was given, are all animated | cent City Wnite League, believing that 
by the same political spirit and motives, | /t Can and will be made the platform of 
They recognize the fact that the only | ase spa ag a 7 hg eed sabe 

| Pine Crescent City Democratic Club 
avenue to the control of the Federal | of 1868, having changed its name to that 
offices is through the ballot-box, and if) of ‘Cresent City White League,’ has 


the colored citizens can not be induced | thought that an explanation was due 


alike to its retired members anc 
to vote tor the Democracy they must be Prostate 
deprived of the exercise of their fran- 
chise. A prominent Louisiana journal, 
the People’s Vindicator, published at 
Natehitoches, July 18, in an*editorial of 
two columns in length, addressed ** To 
Our Colored Citizens,” says: 
* The white people intend to carr 
: y 
the State elections this fall; this inéen 
tion is deliberate and unalterable.’ 
Agaiu in the same paragraph we read: 
** Let it be distinctly remembered that 
you have fair warning, that we intend to 
carry the State of Louisiana in November 
next, or she will be a military territory.” 
The italics are the writer’s, not ours ; 
and here in a couple of sentences we 


people of New Orleans of the motives of 
a change sv seriously and s6 sadly sug- 
gestive.” 

And here is the explanation, or a fair 
sample of it: 


** The negro has proved himself as des- 
titute of common gratitude as of com- 
mon sense, Lustead of improving in his 
capacity to make an intelligent and pa- 
triotic use of the ballot, we du not hesi- 
tate to affirm that he is to-day less quali- 
tied for the duties of self-government 
than he was seven years ago.”’ 


It is strange to see the very men who 
have resisted the education of the col- 
ored race, and have driven their teach- 
ers from the State, now denouncing them 
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for their ignorance, and making that a 
reason for depriving them of their right 
to approach the ballot-box ! 

A similar spirit pervades the State of 
Texas. On the night of June 22, a band 
of fifteen armed men in Gandaloupe 
county, Texas, took Mr. C. W. Wash- 
burn, one of the teachers of the public 
school ina colored settlement, from his 
bed, and tied him, when one of the num- 
ber interceded for his life, and they 
finally inflicted one hundred lashes with 
a bull whip, and allowed him six days to 
leave the county. Mr. Washburn has 
been one of the teachers from the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association for several 
years They informed him that ‘they would 
kill or drive off every white teacher of a dar- 
school or Sunday-school who taught the 
neyro; that this was a white man’s country; 
that no negro should be taught; and that 
they meant yet to have him back in his old 
condition.”’ 

On the following night a band of eight 
men, all masked with black muslin, and 
armed with six-shooters, went to the 
house of Mr, J. F. Gesner, near Seguin, 
Texas, and demanded admittance. Find- 
ing that resistance was useless, Mr. Ges- 
ner opened the door, when he was seized 
and dragged out into the yard and an 
attempt was made to put a rope about 
his neck. Upon shouting ‘* murder.”’ 
he was struck in the head with a six- 
shooter. The ery aroused the neighbors, 
and the men fled. The only offense of 
which he was guilty in the eyes of this 
gang of desperadoes was that of teaching 
a class in the Sunday schovl connected 
with the colored church. Mr. Gesner 
was compelled to leave that part of the 
State where he had hitherto resided and 
where his crop had been planted. 

These are the legitimate fruits of 
Democracy in its hatred of the party 
that has labored for years to establish 
schools in the Suuth and educate and 
elevate the communities without respect 
to race or color, and lead them to har- 
mony and prosperity. 

Now. instead of all this opposition, 
let us suppose that the prominent states- 








men, planters, merchants, and mechanics 
of the South, or even a portion of them, 
had consulted their own interests, for- 
gotten the past, recognized and accepted 
the changed condition, aided in theedu- 
cation and elevation of all classes alike ; 
suppose that, in the further pursuit of 
their own interests, they had accepted 
the Republican policy and recognized the 
status guaranteed to the colored race by 
the Constitution, and treated them as 
citizens, making them feel that their 
political equality was an accepted fact 
and fully recognized—what would have 
been the result ? What would have been 
the aspect of affairs in those States to- 
day ? 

in the first place statesmen ‘to the 
manner born,” who had given evidence 
by their deeds of an earnest desire to aid 
in harmonizing the discordant elements, 
and in building up the material inter- 
ests of their State, would have com- 
manded the confidence and received the 
votes of their colored fellow-citizens, 
This would at once have placed them in 
power and given them the full control 
of State affairs, togetner with a full rep- 
resentation in the halls of Congress. 

In the second place it would have 
guaranteed peace and harmony in all 
the now disaffected States 5 the schools 
organized by Northern men and North- 
ern women would have been retained 
and increased in numbers and efliciency; 
the sable sons of the South, by increased 
intelligence, would have become better 
and more profitable servants; the way 
would have been opened fur the inutro- 
duction of capital from the North aud 
from Europe, which would have flowed 
in by the millions of dollars for the pur- 
ehase of land, erection of cotton fae- 
tories, building of machine shops and 
manufacturing establishments. Rail- 
ways would have been pushed into the 
interior, increasing the facilities of 
transportation for the removal of the 
cotton and other crops, doubling the 
value of plantations, attracting immi- 
gration, and opening up new avenues to 





findustry, with an abundance of employ- 
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ment for all who thus desired toimprove; Jt is never too late to do well. 
their condition. Burke was right when he said, ** The 
And in the third place the prosperity | stock of materials by which any country 
of no inconsiderable portion of the peo- lis rendered flourishing and prosperous 
ple would have been once more realized iis its industry, its knowledge or skill, its 
by them to a larger extent than before,) morals, its execution of justice, its 
so that as in the case of the afflicted but | courage, and the national union in 
patient man of old it would be said of | directing those powers to one point, and 
them, ‘dhe Lord blessed their latter | mukiag them all center in the public bene- 





end more thau the beginning.” 





| fit.” 





MORTALITY OF OUR REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


In 1860 Jolin Savage, Esq., published, 
from tbe rvoiis over the buuksiore, cur- 
ner vf 7th and D streets, Wasuinglon, a 
daily paper called the Staics and Union. 
In tue same year Le prepared and pub- 


lished, under the auspices of Childs & | 
Peterson, Puiladelpuia, a small volume | 


of brief biegrapuical sketcues of tir- 
ty-Oue slalesiuen, then prominent in 


public lite, and wino together largely 
Coulroiied, fur Lae tiie, the destiies of | 


the nalion, Ali were, lu averlain sense, 
* leaders of patlles OY secliuus Or sub- 
sectivus of parties,’’ and ad, each 1 his 
Sphere, numerous foliowers. 


Aud now diler tie lapse uf Ouly four- | 


teen years, a were spau in the lite of a 


Nalluu, LWeuly-one oul of tiie Muldber | 
have passed vver Lie stage of Lif , acted | 
their ** iitile plece,’? aud gone bey oud tue | 


shifting scenes ol earthly action. 
Tue toliowlug ave Lue Lawes of these 
represeutaiive meu—and vuly — thuse 


printed in ivaiic iellers are now liviug 3 

Nathuneel 2. bunks, of Mass.; Edward | 
Bates, vf Mo.; Juuu Bell, of Peuu.; Joi | 
M. Botts, of Va ; John C. Breckmridye, | 


ot Ky.; Albert G. Brown, of Miss.; Sinwn 
Cameron, of Peuna.; Salmon P. Cuase, 
of Ohio ; Howeli Cobb, of Ga.; John J. 
Crittenden, of Ky.; Culeb Cushing, of 
Mass.; George M. Dallas, of Pa.; Jeffer- 
son Davis, of Miss ; Wim. L. Dayton, of 
N. J.; Daniel 8. Dickinson, of N. Y.; 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Lll.; Edward 
Everett, of Mass.; Millard Fillmore, of 
N. Y.; John C. Fremont, of Cal.; James 
Guthrie, of Ky.; James H. Hammond, 


|of S. C.; Sam Houston, of Texas; R. M, 
|T. Hunter, of Va.; Andrew Johnson, of 
Tenn.; Joseph Lane, of Oregon; John 
| McLean, of Ohio; James L. Orr, of 8. 
C.; Jolin M. Read, of Pa.; Wm. H. Sew- 
ard, of N. Y.; Horatio Seymour, of N. 
Y.; Jolin Shdell, of La.; Alex. H Steph- 
ens, of Ga.; Henry A. Wise, of Va.; and 
' John Ed. Wool. ot N. Y. 

This, then, says a cotemporary writer, 

to whom we are indebted for the list of 
names embraced in Mr. Savage’s little 
| voluine, is the swift ending of all the 
phantom of woridly ambition, That the 
| reaper, Death, will gather in a lesser har- 
vest from the same tield during the next 
‘decade of years lis ravages in the past 
forbid us tu expect. What vanity 1s it 
not, therefore, fur *the living represen- 
tative men’? of the present to waste 
itheir brief hour of prominence and 
power in petty bickerings aud jealous 
rivalries over “‘tritles light as air? "— 
to feed the flames of ** life’s titful fever ” 
in ‘seeking the bubble reputation? ?— 
in peevish, fretful longing for higher 
place than they uow hold ?—in heart- 
burning, cankering, and often unseemly 
struggles for the transient ‘* title, knee, 
aud approbation ” of him who reaches 
even the highest plane of political re- 
| fiunement ?—when in a few fleeting years 
| at most they will have passed away for- 
| ever, and become a shadowy memory 
‘and almost forgotten name? 


‘* Absurd ! to think to overreach the grave, 

And from the wreck of names to rescue ours: 
| The best concerted schemes men lay ror fame 

Die fast away: Only themseives die faster. ’’ 
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RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT OF MICHIGAN, 


TOPOGRAPHY, AREA, AND HISTORY. 

Michigan is spread over two peninsu- 
las. Geographically it is an extension 
northward of the States of Ohio and In- 
diana, and is bounded on the east by the 
St. Clair river and Lake Huron, north 
by Lake Superior, and west by Wiscon- 
sin and Lake Michigan. In form it re- 
sembles a tasseled liberty cap, forced up 
between Lakes Huron and Michigan, 
dividing those great inland seas up to 
the Strait of Mackinaw, with the tas- 
sel pendent extending westward two 
hundred and ninety miles along the south 
coast of Lake Superior, 

Michi; an embraces an area of 56,451 
square miles, a surface equa: to that of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 


until the 11th of July, 1796. In the 
same year steps were taken to organize 
‘*a civil government for the Northwest 
Territory,’’ the first legislature of which 
was convened at Cincinnati, September 
16, 1799. . 

On the 7th of May, 1800, Indiana, in- 
cluding the peninsula, was organized, 
} and in 1802 was under the governorship 
‘of Wiliam Henry Harrison, afterward 
| President of the United States. 

By act of Congress, July 11, 1805, to 
take effect June 30, 1805, Michigan was 
organized as a Territory from part of 
the Territory of Iudiana. It then con- 
| sisted of that district which is now 
| known as the lower peninsula of Michi- 
}gan By acts of April 18, 1818, and June 


| 





land, New Hampshire, Vermont, New | 28, 1834, there was added to the Terri- 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland com- tory of Michigan ali that extensive tract 
bined. It has a lake coast of 1,500 miles, | of country north of Iinois and Missouri, 
and is well watered by tine rivers and /extending westward to the Missouri 


smaller streams throughout the entire 
State. 

The peninsula of Michigan was occu- 
pied by French trappers aud Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries as early as 1648. Nineteen 
years later French troops appeared upon 


the ground to protect the fur cradiers | 


frum Kuglish adventurers in the name 
business, Who were encroaching frum 
Hudsvun’s Bay and other northern locali- 
ties. tiostilities were renewed again 
with greater vigor in 1743, resulting iu 
a French and English war which ex- 
tended to 1756. 

During the interval of a century be- 


tween these war periods the two penin- | 


sulas were the scene of many a bloudy 
Indian conflict between the Hurons aud 
Six Nations, the only result of which 
was the threatened extermination of 
both parties to these barbarous struggles 
for supremacy. 

The peninsula was held by England 
from 1763 to 1788, when it was ceded to 
the United States with other Territories 
‘*east of the Mississippi.’? The British 
did not, however, evacuate the Territory 

10 R 


| 


river, and now forming the great State 
of Wiscousin aud portions of adjuining 
States. By act of June 15, 1836, Michi- 
| gan became a State, reduced from its 
territorial extension to its present limits, 
the Other portions of the Territory of 
| Michigan bemg subsequently absorbed 
| by the Statesof Wisconsin, Lowa, Miune- 
| sota, and a part of the Territory of Da- 
| kota. 

| POPULATION. 

| In order to present a comparative 
| view of the increase of the population of 
| Michigan it is necessary to commence 
| witn the year 1800 and give the per cent- 
jage of increase in the State and the per 
;centage of increase for the United 
| States, by decennial periods, down to 














the census of 1870: 

| IPer cent. of 

| lb é 
Yéar!| Popula-it crease |Pex en increase in 
tion, | ceacreasen! United 

*| States. 

1810 | OO noe wrisecaailtavananenss | 35.10 

1810 | = 4, 762 4, 211 764, 24 36. 38 

18:0} 8,896 4,134 86.81 | 33 12 

1830 | 31'639 | 22’743 | 255.65 | 33.48 

1840 | 212. 266 180,628 570. 90 32. 67 

1850 | 397, 654 185,387 87. 33 35. 86 

1860 | 749,113 351,459 88. 38 35 38 

1870 jis 184, 282 435, 169 58.00 22.80 
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By the official figures here presented it ; 
will be seen that the per centage of Population. Males. |Females.) Total. 
increase in the population of Michigan | 
° | | 
has been much more rapid than the gen- | Native Dorn. ....+4s 470, 644 | 447, gos | 918,018 
p ¢ i . et i ‘foreign born....... 147, 6 118,06: 265,670 
eral per centage of increase for the United ee 609, 676 | 558,075 | 1,167, 751 
States. Black TELE aE? 3, 047 | 2,474 5,521 
The population of Michigan, June 1, | MUBNO 2,388 | a0 | | aaa 
"7 i Sti i) Ly. A ae 263 172 435 
1870, as compiled by the State, was 1,164, | conc ste ip eee a | bi bo 
282; ascompiled by the United States | Idiotic .............. 367 245 612 
’ F y : : - 
. MOMGSAIND 66:5 aisins o/s 0ne 380 9 2 
Census Bureau it was 1,184,059. Thevery Cannot rend. 22222. | 18.502 | 16,054 95, 248 
slight difference in the totals shows | Can not write...... | 27,780 | 25,610 | — 53,390 
| ( 





great care and creditable accuracy on! 
ar } arti j .|  *Indians maintaining tribal relations and 
the part of the parties employed in tak | living upon Government reservations, are not 


ing the different censuses. | enumerated, but are excludedas ‘‘ Indians not 
The falling off in the per centage of in- | a } 

crease between 1860 and 1870in the State | __ Great attention has been paid by Dr. 
aud in the United States is attributed |H. B. Baker, of Michigan, to the death 


very properly to the effects of the rebel- rate in the State, and his tables pre- 
lion of 1861. | sented in the “‘statistics of Michigan,” 

With variations in the rate of increase | Published in 1873, are prepared with great 
at certain periods Michigan has added ¢are and accuracy, and for purposes of 
rapidly to its population. In 1800 there | comparison with the death rates in other 
were but 551 white inhabitants in the Countries are invaluable. Dr. Edward 
entire Territory. These were mainly Jarvis, in a pamphlet entitled “ Immi- 
confined to Detroit, the only village then Station,” published in 1872, says : ‘‘One 
within the limits of what is now a great , million births in each year, through sev- 
State, with a population of not less than | eral generations, will support a constant 
one and a half millions. If the increase POPWation in England of 40,858,204 ; in 
from 1870 to 1880 shall equal theaverage France 34,938,543; in Ireland 22,505 901.” 
increase in the State from 1840 to 1860,,; According to Dr. Baker’s tables this 


the population of Michigan in 1880 will H¥mber in Michigan would support a 
be 2,224,674. Hon. Daniel Striker, Secre- | Constant population of 44,299,419. This 


tary of State, and Dr. H. B. Baker, sta- | larly indicates a much smaller death 


tistician, who have devoted much atten- | "te in that State than in either of the 


tion to the subject, give it as their opin- | Countries named. 
AGRICULTURE. 


ion that the present prosperity of the ; ; 
State and the rate of immigration since| If inquiry should be made whether the 


1870 warrant the conclusion that the | climate of the State is favorable for agri- 
population in 1880 will be very little, if | cultural purposes the answer is embraced 
anything, short of two and a quarter. in the fact that Michigan reports an an- 
millions. A State census is now being | 2Ual average of nearly seventeen million 
taken, but the tables will not be com- Pushels of corn. If the inquiry should 
piled before January 1, 1875. The re- turn upon the quality of the soil, an an- 


turns already in denote a population of 
1,300,000. 

The relative numbers by sex of the 
population of the State in 1870, and 
their nativity, color, and physical and 
social condition are presented in the 
following table, based on the results of 
the United States census, and the sub- 
sequent census by the State authorities: 


‘nual yield of eighteen to twenty milljon 
bushels of wheat tells the story. For 
the great staple products of the farm 
| there is no superior spot on the conti- 
nent, and the crup is almost always sure 
and very abundant. But let us look at 
the agricultural development of the 
State, as shown by the following table, 
based on the census of 1870: 
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No. of cultivated farms...... wesineeee 98,647 ¢ rtati 
Cash value of farms........ ° $898, 096, 746 and cheap transportation, and render 
No. of acres improved... Seas os 5,088,997 vhe pursuit of agriculture desirable and 

heat cro t e 16, 029, 0s e 

Whoat crop (pring) bushels... om profitable on all parts of the peninsula, 
Jorn, bushels........++.. ° 1 6: ¢ iti acilitie ne ™ 
Rye, LOO LG eae i 438° 936 In addition to aye facilities for transpor 
Oats, bushels.............. : 8,819; 167| tation by water, there is a net-work of 
Barley, bushels. ......... eae 819, 586 








Buckwheat, bushels... 384, 794 
Tobacco, pounds reer 5,176 
Peas and beans, bushels.......... seen 240, 176 
Potatoes, Irish, bushels............ - 10,231, 033 
Potatoes, sweet, — Diateiuisiscusaioe® 5,833 
Hay, tons MirainidasGianastvie’s iamsierien Gai 1, 285, 536 
Clover seed, bushels, .............008 50, 234 
Grass seed, "bushels Feniatnigneiecans asta 5,876 
Hops, pounds eaceeakce see becseenaee® 871,838 
RINE ORT 6 6 oe cccracisipig asic cou baininciejos 2,913 
BBE, TOHDOB co sisiscccacecevecccscciscce 241, 1 
Flax seed, bushels....... eaisieaines ese 5, 748 
Wool,* pounds iis dai cleigin'e wis eisies Sietereeisi 8, 864, 896 
BUtGer, POUNAG. 02. cose ccccacccccesee 24. 300,189 
Sy I 6 ons vescccccsscsccsece 644,914 
Mil sold, gallons.......cccccseccccce 2,106,069 
Orchard products, PAING.ccscoeces:< $3, 537, 278 
Muarket-garden products, value.... $334, 618 
Maple sugar, pounds..............6- 1,793, 641 
Maple molasses, gallons...........++ 115,012 
Wine, gallons............ se 22,015 
Honey, pounds.. ‘ 273,263 
Bees wux, pounds. palsies! eaisasieeisinicise 0's 14, 755 
‘Slaughtered animals, year, value.. $11,818, 203 
Value of all farm products. t........ $82, 171, 561 
LIVE 8TOOK, JUNE 30, 1870 
BE HOPBOR 56 5.<scieinis5e0ssiccea icine 229, 247 
Mules and asses....,.........006 Sear 2,362 
METSISHMOONGS 5 :<1s\s cies dais caus kcjeccsseisiesioe e 251,276 
Working oxen....... Pe reer ee 36 482 
Other cattle...... Sisbsaieleay eawuisiwiwanais 285, 449 
OUD seicissiceaneis encwwiseineae DUGkswenees 1,984, 064 
ER cisis'g 5.53 S caipenGins cess cnasienaee ee "404, 701 
Value of all live stock...........s.008 $49,727,919 


These figures are potent with meaning 
and show an agricultural development 
which can not fail to rank and keep 
Michigan among the most prosperous 
agricultural States in the Union. As 
evidence of these facts and of the rapid 
progress of the State it may be noted 
that the number of farms under actual 
cultivation have increased from 34,089 
in 1850, to 98,786 in 1870; and it is 
added by those familiar with the facts 
that the purchase and opening up of 
new farms have never been carried on 
more rapidly than at present, and es- 
pecially since 1870. With some few ex- 
ceptions the entire lower peninsula or 
main body of the State is admirably 
adapted in soil and climate for agricul- 
tural purposes and prosperity, while the 
extensive range of water base and 
numerous shipping ports will always af- 
ford abundant facilities for prompt 





*The wool crop for 1874 is 8,000,000 pounds, 
value $3,300, 000. 
including betterments and incréase of stock 


for the year. 








railroads extending over the State and 
into the interior, which brings the means 
of reaching the best markets on the con- 
tinent or in Europe almost to the very 
door of every farmer in the State. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
However vigorously the agricultural 
interests of the State have been prose- 
cuted, it can be asserted with em- 
phasis that the not less important 
source of a State’s prosperity—a di- 
versified system or range of manufactur- 
ing industries—has not been neglected. 
We may multiply to the utmost extent 
the facilities for the transportation of 
agricultural products to foreign mar- 
kets ; yet, after all this is done, the best 
markets for the farmer are those nearer 
home—at his own door. No agricultu- 
ral district can long follow the practice 
of exporting its products without im- 
poverishing the soil. Andrew Yarrinton 
is said to have been the first to suggest, 
in his remarkable work entitled ‘* Eug- 
land’s Improvement by Sea and Land,” 
published in 1677, the measures that 
have since led to the manufacturing 
greatness of England, and at the same 
time enriched her soil and her aristo- 
cratic land owners. She brings the ma- 
chinery and skill to the raw materials 
and thus removes the necessity for send- 
ing abroad the bulky wheat, corn, and 
wool.* Theplain good sense of Adam 
Smith enabled him to comprehend and 
show to England the error of a system 
which found in exports and imports the 
only index to prosperity ; and also fully 
to understand the enormous waste of 
labor resulting from imposing upon com. 
munities a necessity for exporting corn, 
wheat, wool, cotton, and other products 
of the earth in their rudest shape, to be 
returned again in the form of cloth and 
cutlery. If the products of the soil are 


*Dr. Carey’s ‘‘ Principles of Social Science, ’’ 
condensed edition, page 180 
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exported the means of fertilizing the soil 
go also, but do not return with the cloth 
that comes back, Farmers can not ig- 
nore the fact that man is a mere bor- 
rower from the earth, and when he 
refuses to return an equivalent in fer- 
tilizers, she doves as do all other creditors, 





refuse him further accommodation. 
“England makes of her soila reservoir,”’ 
says Dr. Carey, ‘“‘ for the refuse yielded 
by the raw commodities of almost half 
the world, thus obtaining manure that 
has been valued at $500,000,000,” or six 
times the value of the entire annual 
agricultural product of Michigan. 

But we have the evidence in the sta- 
tistics of the manufacturing industries 
of the State, that the people of Michigan 
are already alive to the importance of 
creating markets near home for the pro- 
dicts of the soil. There are to-day with- 





in a fraction of ten thousand manufac-‘ 
turing establishments in the State, giv-| 
ing employment to sixty-five or seventy | 
thousand persons, and consuming an- 
nually sixty-five million dollars worth of | 
muaterials.. This is evidence that the! 
policy is to bring the farmer and the | 
mechanic, the plow aud the loom, in | 
short, the producer and the consumer, | 
near together, and in these relations a 
State, under reasonable energy and in-| 
dustry on tine part of its people, can not | 
fail to prosper. Another secret of the 
eause of Michigan’s wonderful prosper- 
ity lies in the great diversity of her | 
manufactures, whieh eiabrace the wide | 
range of the raw products of the soil, | 
mines, forest, and sea. In illustration, 
there are forty-four distilleries of pepper- 
mint oi] in the State, showing that 
nothing is overlooked that can be con- 
verted to useful and profitable purposes 
and ultimately to the benefit of the peo- 
pie. Let us look into their factories and 
workshops for direct evidence of indus- 
try and thrift. 


NUMBER AND ANNUAL PRODUCT OF 
SAW-MILLS. 


See those mills dotted along the river 
sides and upon the smaller streams from 
the lake shores far into the interior pro- 





pelled by water-power, together with a 
still larger number driven by steam, 
and giving employment to thousands of 
the industrious sons of a hardy and reso- 
lute yeomanry. And here in a compre- 
hensive table we have the result of this 
single industry: 


No Of MEIIS........00. cccecccccccveces 1,506 
Personseinp oyed "7 5e 





Wages oaid (year) a 
Limber sawed, (year) feet........66 2,114 349,508 
LAths KAW... 005.0000 ccccsccccccese 260, 119,900 
Shingles sawed, thoeusands......e.0- 605, 641 
Capital invested. .......ccrscscscccocve $26,355, 816 
Value of material~ used...........00 % 6,93 ,300 
Total value Of products..........-06 $33, 69,066 


Here is an annual product from the 
wood mills alone of thirty-three million 
dollars, aside from the timber and wvood 
in other forms taken from the forests. 

Ata period when a feeling prevails 
that our timber and lumber forests will 
soon be exhausted, it is interesting to 
the people of Michigan to know that 
they vet possess the largest and best area 
of forest land in the Union. The latest 
estimates, confined to the leading timber 


| States, give the following results: Maine, 


10¢ million acres of forest land; New 
Hampshire, 24; Vermont, 2+; Massa- 
chusetts, 14; New York, 84; Pennsyl- 
vania, 114; Michigan, 12%; Minnesota, 
9; Wisconsin, 7%. 
FLOUKING MILLS. 

Glance now at the number and annual 
product of the flouring mills of the 
State : 





BS, Ok: AUREERG ccs on ine oa weiewnienese asec ss 512 
RUNS Of SLONOS. ..5...<55000s00 se sene oe 1, 206 
1 UFSONSG CMPIOYVE').....c.coccccccccces 
POVOVCS PUI, VERT... 05c0660.0800<'0<0> 

Wheat groun +, bushels...........66 . 

Otner BHI, DB BAIS. s.s0ss scccccesos 

Product of flour, Dtrreis.........- oe 

Meat and feed, pounds...........66 - 98 
CAPA TN VESbCO i. os. n 355 52c0cecesss $6 938,830 
Cost of materials and labor......... % 7,616, 063 
VWRIUMG OL PTOAUOIS....20500cccccceenss $19, 061, 356 


Nearly two and a half million barrels 
of flour is a magnificent showing for the 
State, especially as three-fourths of the 
product is classed with the highest 
grades produced in the Union. 

WOOLEN FACTORIES. 

This is another important industry, 
yet in its infancy but rapidly assuming 
larger proportions. When the enterprise 
of Michigan is prepared to roll up its 
surplus wheat, corn, and pork in webs 
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of broad cloth, beavers, and alpacas and 
mixed goods for women’s wear, they will 
have abundant employment for their 
artisans and female operatives, find mar- 
kets for their agricultural products at 
home, and never be cramped for trans- 
portation or imposed upon by railroad 
monopolies. In his ** Wealth of. Nations” 
Adam Smith said, and the people now 
see the force of his argument, that 
“neither the rude produce, nor even the 
coarse manufacture could, without the 
greatest difficulty, support the expense 
of a considerable transportation, yet the 
refined and improved manufacture easily 
may. {nasmall bulk it frequently con- 
tains the price of a great quantity of raw 
produce, <A piece of fine cloth, for ex- 


ample, which weighs only eighty pounds, | 


contains in the price not only eighty 
pounds of wool butsometimes of several 
thousand weight of corn. the mainten- 
ance of the different working people and 
of their immediate employers. The corn 
which could with difficulty have been car- 
ried abroadin itsown shapeisin this man- 
ner Virtually exported in that of the com- 
plete manufacture, and may easily be 
sent to the remotest corners .of the 
world.’? This is the way to obtain home 


markets for our agricultural products, a | 


fact with which our Western farmers 
and Western enterprise are every year 
becoming more impressed, 

The woolen factories of Michigan pre- 
sented the following results at the date 
of the last United States census: 
No. of woolen f ctories.............5 
Males «mployed 
Females emploved 
Children employe t 
Wayge-~ paid 
Wool used, pounds 
Cloth protuced. yar ts.. 
Yarn ad roils. pounds.. 


54 
406 











Other products, vaiue....... 4 
Wapitel inVe<t6d:..........caccse.s 985,50 
Cost of materiais and labor. ...... $850, 466 
Total product=, value.........see.e0. $1,138, 172 


This is a good commencement, and 
with results in profits that will lead toa 


large and rapid development of this im- | 


portant branch of the State’s industries. 
SALT WORKS. 

These are contined to Buy, Huron, 

Macomb, and Saginaw counties, the lat- 


ter making over two-thirds of the entire 





product. The following is the result for 
1870: 

No. of salt works. ...........ccccceese 69 
steam engines employ 62 
BTEAIN VATS... ..ccceccccccccece oe 45 
SORE VRB. oo ocien cc ces ccccccccesveccese 4.491 
Hes, Mesnlane colic.) pide 2g: CTRL CLE 811 
ORIEL INVERTER: << oois os Bec ceccccsic $2. 061. 500 
Cost of materials and labor.......... $70! 473 
Sait produced, barrels. ...........068 632, 766 
Value of product...........e..08 coos = BL, 148. 764 


The annual product of salt has in- 
creased since 1870, the year ending June 
80. 1874, showing 952.825 barrels as the 1e- 
sult of the year; while the productof July, 
1874, alone amounted to 116 500 barrels, as 
shown by official returns, The salt pro- 
duct of Saginaw is among the largest in 
the country, and the article is of very 
superior quality. 

CHEESE FACTORIES. 

There are 80 cheese factories in the 
State, 11 of which employ steam power. 
These factories consume annually over 
thirteen and a quarter million pounds of 
milk, costing $166,207, and yield 1,115.512 
pounds of cheese, worth $219,288. 

TANNERIES. ; 

One hundred and one tanneries con- 
sume annually an average of $1.357,931 
worth of material, employ 707 persons, 
and yield a product valued at $2,557,043. 

MINOR INDUSTRIES. ' 

There are a number of minor indus- 
tries which for want of space caa not be 
enumerated in detail, such as plaster 
mining and manufacturing, breweries, 
distilleries, &c. Noris it necessary, as 
the greater portion of them are common 
to nearly all the States, and in about the 
same proportions in relation to the popu- 
lation of each State. Manuftctures in 
metals will be considered in connection 
with remarks on the extent and develop- 
ment of the iron and copper mines on 
the Upper Peninsula of the State, known 
as 
THE GREAT LAKE SUPERIOR MINERAL 

REGION OF MICHIGAN. 

We invite the reader now to a visit to 
the iron mountains and copper mines 
embraced in the vast mineral ridges 
stretching along the South coast of Lake 
‘Superior. We have a choice of routes. 
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A railway along the west side of Green 
Bay will carry us direct to the mineral 
districts. A more pleasant route, per- 
haps, will be to go on board one of those 
fine lake steamers at Detroit, and pass 
over Lake Huron through the broad St. 
Mary’s canal into Lake Superior, and 
across the lake to Marquette, one of the 
principal shipping ports of the mineral 
products of that region. Approaching 
the town our attention from the deck of 
the steamer is attracted to the fleet of 
schooners in the harbor, some awaiting 
their turn to load with ore or iron 
coming down by rail from the interior, 
others at the long, high wharf are each 
rapidly receiving cargo from the cars 
and bins along the wharf, while those 
already freighted have hauled off and 
dropped anchor, awaiting a favorable 
wind to waft them over the lake and 
through St. Mary’s canal, the Strait of 
Mackinaw, and down Lake Michigan to 
Chicago, or from the canal through 
Lakes Huron and Erie to Cleveland and 
Erie, where coal is near at hand to pre- 
pare the crude ore for market and man- 
ufacturing purposes. 

Marquette is a comparatively new 
town, well laid out, burnt down a few 
years ago, again rebuilt with fine resi- 
dences—many of them elegant,—large 
stores, handsome churches, and com- 
modious school-houses. It originated, 
expands and flourishes on the industries 
and profits growing out of the products 
of the mines. 

HISTORY OF DISCOVERY. 

Although reports of vast mineral de- 
posits in this region were made by the 
Indians and Jesuit Fathers at a very 
early period, yet scientific explorations 
and surveys were not made, nor was any 
thing of a specific nature known of the 
vast mineral wealth of the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan until a comparatively 
recent date. In 1636 La Garde, in a book 
published in Paris, made known to the 
world the existence of copper on the 
south coast of Lake Superior. Claude 


Allouez, an early missionary of intelli- 
gence, in 1666 discovered a ledge of cop- 





per projecting above the water near the 
shore of the lake. The same authority 
found lumps of copper weighing from 
10 to 20 pounds among the savages, held 
in superstitious awe and carefully pre- 
served as domestic gods. In 1672a map 
of 1,600 miles of the coast and islands, 
made by the early Jesuits, was published 
in Paris. In 1689 Baron La Houtan pub- 
lished a book of travels in which he men- 
tions that ‘‘ upon Lake Superior we find 
copper mines, the metal of which is fine 
and plentiful, there being not a seventh 
part base from the ore.’’? In 1721 P. De 
Charlevoix described the copper deposits 
and the superstitions of the Indians in 
reference to them. In 1765 Captain J. 
Carver visited the mineral region of Lake 
Superior, and his reports were so minute 
as to the abundance and richness of cop- 
per that a company was formed in Eng. 
landin 1771,which commenced operations 
on Ontonagonriver under Mr. A. Henry: 
who wound up the business in 1772, in- 
forming the company that ‘‘the country 
must be cultivated and peopled before 
the copper can be profitably mined.’? A 
century has since elapsed and the popu- 
lation and the profits are being realized, 
the latter by a score or more of large 
companies in active operation. 

Tracing the history of developments 
after the unsuccessful experience of Mr. 
Henry,thenext movement worthy of note 
was a Government exploring expedition, 
in 1819, with H. R. Schoolcraft as min- 
eralogist and geologist, sent along the 
south shore of the lake to examine the 
copper deposits. In 1828 a similar Gov- 
ernment expedition was sent out, and 
each made favorable reports. Butthe first 
systematic exploration was commenced 
in 1831, by Dr. Douglas Houghton, sub- 
sequently prosecuted under the auspices 
of the State government, and carried on 
successfully and with important results 
till 1843, when the finances of the State 
treasury were disarranged by the ‘‘ five 
million loan,’’ as it was called, and the 
annual appropriation for the survey was 
cut off. Dr. Houghton then appealed to 
the General Government and was suc- 
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cessful in obtaining an appropriation for 
public surveys and geological work on 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, which 
enabled him to prosecute his explora- 
tions successfully, until he came to an 
untimely death by drowning in the lake 
while in the midst of his important la- 
bors in 1845. 

The survey and examinations were 
then so far completed that the ‘‘Jackson 
Company”’ located a tract of mineral 
land for future mining operations. The 
manner of discovery of this earliest de- 
veloped and one of the best iron proper- 
ties is shown in the following Jetter from 
P. M. Everett, now of Marquette, to 
Captain G. D. Johnson, now of the Lake 
Superior mine. It is dated at Jackson, 
Michigan, November 10, 1845, and is as 
follows: 

‘*T left here on the 23d day of July 
last, and was gone until the 24th of Oc- 
tober. I had considerable difficulty in 
getting any one to join me in the enter- 
prise, but [ at last succeeded in forming 
a company of thirteen. Iwas appointed 
treasurer and agent to exploreand make 
locations, for which last purpose we had 
secured seven permits from the Secre- 
tary of War. I took four men with me 
from Jackson and hired a guide at the 
Sault, where I bought a boat and coasted 
up the lake to Copper Harbor, which is 
over 300 miles from Sault Ste. Marie. 
We made several locations, one of which 
we called Iron atthetime. It isa moun- 
tain of solid iron ore 150feet high. The 
ore looks as bright as a bar of iron just 
broken. Since coming home we have 
had some of it smelted, and find that it 
produces iron and something resembling 
gold—some say it is gold and copper. 
Our location is one mile square, and we 
shall send a company of men up in the 
spring to begin operations. Our com- 
pany is called the Jackson Mining Com- 
pany.” 

General attention soon began to be at- 
tracted to the mineral wealth of this re- 
gion and within the next decade other 
companies were organized, and the num- 
ber of these companies and extent of 
their operations have continued to in- 
crease with most satisfactory results 
down to the present time.* The. aver- 

*For a complete official report of operations 
of the iron and copper companies and a state- 


ment of dividends, see REPUBLIC, volume II., 
page 336. 


age cost of delivering the ore in the cars 
at the mines is about $2 per ton ; freight 
to Cleveland $4 35 per ton, makes $6 35. 
It is sold on the wharf in Cleveland at 
an average of $8 per ton, leaving a profit 
of $1 65, or after deducting insurance 
and incidentals, say $1 25, which makes 
it a very remunerative operation. 

The following official tabular state- 
ment of the iron ore trade of the Mar- 
quette region will afford the reader an 
insight into the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the entire mineral operations 
on the Upper Peninsula of Michigan : 








3 ag 
2 “oO 
Qa ao 
st a? . 
Names of companies. 22 2a 
ne aS 
p= ao 
5 SAS 
H a 
Jackson (a) (b).....---- eee eee ine 1,258,503 
CUOVOIRRE (6 )occ ce ccccccsccces 151,724 | 1,019,153 
Luke wo yen (OD) visicisecies 185,070 | 1,270,136 
New York (@). .....ecccseseees 68, 950 454,538 
Lake ag lo CC) Aenea 35,221 299,009 
Marquette (@). .....sssececcees 11,974 93,000 
GO voc ananincs cacwessnes 684 76,214 
Washington (c)....... éeeseses 38, 841 311,686 
EF TEOMRGAU CB) onic ovicccccelescesecens 16,594 
New England (a) (0).......... 17,465 110,825 
BAWGTGS (O)..c0cccccvess cesees 26,026 123,276 
Champion (€)......cccccscccose 70,588 225,006 
BATNUM (G)...ccccccccccccccces 39,137 181,755 
WinthYOp (D)..6.0c0cccccceeee 14,239 25,027 
BISCOMIDED (B). cic ccccccccsece 25,030 5,838 
Grand Central (0)....... eocee 9,925 14,655 
WOGRINCE (Ons sacccsccccecisene 9,154 13,941 
Cascade RONEN a casiscccsiccsas 39,495 43,214 
errr 19, 160 19,160 
Silas C. Smith (0). .......2.0- 13,445 13, 445 
ry mgr 6 (GZ) (C).+. 000. aeaneaes 11,025 11,025 
PIED Neb vais cent skies desicaiae 8,707 8,707 
Harriman (€) ...-... secccccee 7, 633 7,633 
Re WET (BD) osc cicnscecccnse 6,772 6,772 
Other companies (é€).......... 4,970 6,949 














(a) Specular iron ore. 
(5) Hematite iron ore. 
(c) Magnetic iron ore. 
(d) Flag iron ore. 

(e) Not stated. 


The following is the total product of 
the copper mines in ingot copper, and 
yield of the iron mines and furnaces in 
1878, and the value of the same : 











Tons in-| Z . | 
Year 1873. per, on E | Value. 
ir’n ore.) | & nig | 
737211115) eee Coe 14,910 TS ‘$8,200,500 
Rrowe fcsdeces potent 1,163, 057 | 71,507 11,365,688 
GCANG cos cceje wane sieves tans Pacer 19,566,133 
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Nineteen anda half million dollars in- 
dicates avery large amount of business; 
yet these mines are almost wholly unde- 
veloped and the enterprise is merely in 
its infaney. 

These oresor their product find a ready 
market and consumption in Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Illinois, and In- 
diana. Over a hundred furnaces in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio use Lake Su- 
perior ore almost exclusively, while 
others mix it with ores mined in their 





own immediate neighborhoods. A large 
amount is smelted in Lake Superior, | 
where charcoal is used. Charcoal costs | 
eleven cents per bushel, and about 110 | 
bushels are required to the ton of the 
best ore, and 140 bushels per ton of the 
poorest ore. With this and the cost of 
mining, labor, &c., all added, the to- 
tal expenses are about $35 per ton. As 
this iron cominands the highest prices 
in the markets it will be seen that heavy 
dividends come to the stockholders. 
VARIETIES OF IRUN ORE, ~* 

There are tive varieties of iron ore 
in the district: (1) the most valuable is 
specular hematite, yielding sixty-five 
per cent. pure iron; (2) soft hematite, 
similar to the ores of Penusylvania and 
Connecticut, porous, easily reduced, and 
yields fifty per cent. irou ; (3) the mag- 
netic ores ; (4) silicious hematite, more 
difficult of reduction and varying in 
richness; (5) silicious hematite, found 
with manganese, which, when mixed 
with other ores, produces an excellent 
quality of iron. 

Practical experience has long since 
shown that ‘‘the best iron can not be 
manufactured from one variety. but by 
mixing ores strength and durability both 
are obtained. England sends to Russia 
and Sweden for magnetic ores to mix 
with those produced in Laneashire for 
the manufacture of steel. The fires of 
Sheflield would soon go out if the manu- 
facturers in that town were dependent 
on English ore alone. Theiron masters 


there could not make steel good enough 





for a blacksmith’s use, to say nothing of 





that needed for cutlery, if they were cut 
off from foreign magnetic ores.”? In Lake 
Superior mines the different varieties 
lie side by side for the production of 
steel for all purposes, a mixture of the 
hematite and magnetic producing a 
metal equal to the best ever known. 
Andfrom this fact alone the reader will 
easily decide what is to be the future of 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Now look at the importance of this 
portion of the State from a geographical 
point of view. Stretch a line across a 
map of the United States from the ex- 
tremes of the continent, with one end 
resting on Portland, Maine. on the At- 
lantic, and the other on Portland, Ore- 
gon, on the Pacific. It will pass along 
the line of the Northern Pacific railway 
and directly through the mineral regions 
of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
taking in twelve States and Territories 
and the Province of Ontario, Canada. 
These apparently inexhaustible beds of 
iron and copper are thus, as will be seen, 
deposited along the route of the great 
Northern highway between the two 
oceans and near the broad agricultural 
districts of the Northwestern States. 
Here, then, midway upon the continent 
with abundant rail and water facilities 
for transportation, in proximity with 
the great wheat and corn fields of the 
West—which mean cheap food—nature 
has deposited these exhaustless mines of 
wealth to give employment to millions 
of our race and supply the growing de- 
mand of the great communities of the 
continent with those two indispensable 
products. ironand copper. ‘We have but 
tothink,’’ says Carleton in his Seat of Em- 
pire, ‘tof the capabilities of this region, 
its extent and area, the increase of 
population, the development of resources, 
the construction of railways, the growth 
of cities and towns; we have only to 
grasp the probabilities of the future to 
discern the dawning commercial great- 
ness of this section of our country.’’ 

AGGREGATES OF INDUSTRY. 

The following table embraces the ag- 

gregate industries of the State: 
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COAL. 

So far as is yet known Michigan has 
no coal deposits of any considerable im- 
portance. Two coal mines are worked 
to a limited extent which yielded in 1870 
coal to the value of $64,200. There are, 
however, direct railway connections to 
the coal mines of Indiana and Ohio and 
water communication to Pennsylvania 
and other coal producing States., 

THE FISHING GROUNDS AND ANNUAL 

PRODUCT OF FISH. 
_ With nearly two thousand miles of 
lake and river coast, nearly every portion 
of which, at the fishing seasons, is teem- 
ing with fish, the people of Michigan 
may always have an abundant supply of 
food fishes of the choicest kinds, while 
this industry may be made one of useful 
employment to a very large number of 
the citizens of the State. The State 
fisheries have not yet been pursued much 
beyond procuring supplies for home con- 
sumption, but they may be rendered ex- 
ceedingly profitable, and will ere long be 
classed among the more important in- 
dustries and become one of the most 
profitable branches of commerce in the 
State. 

The fishing stations, operations, and 
product for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1870, are officially reported as follows: 
PUGDs MOE WEMTDINDS, cc ce wacpenussssacnaconnas 


Persons employed 
Capitalinvested. ............- 


961 





Cost of materials and labor............ #308, 428 
BSATIWIGON MOR». 555050545 400s0000eees seco 58,854 
Value of the product..............ce006 $569, 623 


In this report no note is made of the 
thousands of fine trout taken from a 
hundred streams, constituting an impor- 
tant addition to the supplies for the ta- 
ble in a vast number of families through- 
out the State. 

Under the attractive caption of 
** America’s Future Fishing Ground,” 
the well-informed editor of Forest and 
Stream thus describes the inexhaustible 
field and profitable future fishing indus- 
tries of Michigan : 


243 | y 
i Its streams are now crossed by fallen 
$378, 490 | 








Saginaw Bay and from Thunder Bay to 
Grand Traverse, in whose primeval 
mazes even the lumberman is sometimes 
bewildered, has been found to abound 
in trout and to swarm with grayling, 
sometimes separate, sometimes occupy- 
ing harmoniously the same stream. To 
these we add the rich stores of the great 
Lakes Huron and Michigan, and of the 
Upper Peninsula with its grand fish- 
eries, the waters of Marquette, and the 
south shore of Lake Superior, and where 
in any country can be found such an 
illimitable and inexhaustible field for 
the angler ? To the four points of the 
compass from one grand focal point 
flow its great rivers, the Muskegon to 
the south, the Manistee to the west, the 
Cheboygan to the north, and the Au 
Sable to the east, with a dozen lesser 
streams like the Hersey, already famous 
for its grayling, the Au Gres, the Board- 
man, Rifle, Marquette, and Jordan; and 
from these principal waters radiate 
countless ramifications of trout brooks 
and sparkling streams to where sunlight 
or man has never entered. All of these 
secret places and intricate recesses are 
being gradually brought to light and 
knowledge by the construction of the 
Flint and Marquette railroad, which 
traverses the interior of the State, and 
has already reached Lake Houghton, it- 
self swarming with monster fish. 

‘**We are by no means skeptical of the 
future, and we venture to predict that, 
within ten years, Michigan will become 
and be known as the grand fishing 
ground of America, and be patronized 
by people from all parts of the world. 


timber and choked with driftwood and 
brush, but those who shall hereafter en- 
ter its penetralia will clear these away 
and leave the water-courses unob- 
structed and pleasant for the adventur- 
ous tourist. Then the birch and the dug- 
out can thread their sinuosities at will, 
and when the midday sun is hot. be 
grateful for the primeval shade that 
overshadows and shuts them in. 
“There are no sections where the peo- 
ple are waking up to their own advan- 
tages more than in Michigan, and the 
men who areleading the van of improve- 
ment are educated men, brawny pio- 
neers in intellect as well as in muscle, 
with hard cash as well as hard fists, men 
who are going in to win. Now, for the 


_ “Our readers know howrapidly Mich- | North and East we havethe Adirondacks; 
igan has grown into notice and favor of; for the great West, the Yellowstone, 


late as a superb angling region. 


All! and for the interior, this new hunting 


that rich and unexplored territory which | and angling ground of Michigan, which 
sweeps from the Straits of Mackinaw to! is central to all. 


Hail, Michigan!” 
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RAILROADS OF THE STATE. 

In these days of enlarged commercial 
development and rapid transit a State, 
with all its other advantages, is nothing 
without railroads. Of this Michigan 
seems to have been early aware, and has 
made ample provision to meet the neces- 
sities of its growing communities. The 
efficient State Commissioner of Railroads 
informs us, July 31, 1874, that ‘‘ the ta- 
ble now in preparation in this office for 
theeforthcoming report shows 3,254.38 
miles of main line and branches of rail- 
road in Michigan, excluding sidings, 
which amount to 431.46 miles of track 
more, besides 55.75 miles of double or 
second track on the Michigan Central. 
aggregating, all told, 3,741.59 miles of 
track in the State.”’ 

In his previous report, (1873,) the com- 
missioner says the totalamount of gross 
earnings returned for the year were 
$31,998,253 61; of which $8,908,471 11, 
or 28.65 per cent., was derived from pas- 
sengers, and $21,587,354 48, or 67 per 
cent., from freight; the remaining 5 per 
cent. arising from mail and express ser- 
vice and from miscellaneous sources. 
Average earnings to each mile of road 
$8,253 25. 

Railroad tariff rates in the State have 
been largely reduced. The last annual) 
report of the Lake Shore and Michigan | 
Railway Company to its stockholders | 
contains these words: ‘It is a fact) 
worthy of note that rates have of late! 
years tended downward s0 steadily and | 
s0 rapidly that the average rate per ton 
per mile in 1872 is but little more than 
half the rate of 1868.’ So, also, the an- 
nual report of the Michigan Central 
Company says: ‘It will be noticed 
how gradually but certainly rates have | 
been sinking from 3.06 per ton per mile 
in 1865, to 1.56 in 1872, with slight in- 
crease—(1-100th of a cent)—in 1873.”’ 

Some of the roads are paying well and | 
returning handsome dividends, while| 
others are not paying expenses; but the 
people of Michigan are aware that the 
importance of railroads must not be 
measured by dividends, but by their 


| 











instrumentality in opening up the in- 
terior of the State, developing its latent 
resources, and extending its commerce. 
Two railroads pay large direct dividends, 
but all return immense indirect profits. 

The management of the Michigan 
railways is good, as we gather from the 
annual reports to the State Superintend- 
ent of Railroads, who is himself admira- 
bly adapted to his position, and largely 
instrumental in introducing efficient and 
important improvements in the police 
regulations of the State railways for 
greater safety to the lives of passerigers. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES AND 

ACHIEVEMENTS. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion presents a full and complete re- 
port in a volume of 400 pages, of the con- 
dition of the educational institutions of 
the State for 1873. 

The University of | Michigan, with its 
forty professors and 1,176 students, isan 
honor to the State and a credit to the 
Union. The Regents in their last an- 
nual report call special attention to that 
portion of the president’s annual report 
relating to the admission of women to 
the university, and heartily indorse the 
statements there made. They say: ‘‘The 
successful education of the two sexes in 
the same schools can no longer be con- 
sidered as an experiment.”? They add: 
‘The relation between the university 
and the high schools of the State, now 
fairly established, completes our splendid 
system of education, and makes it possi- 
ble for every child of Michigan to enjoy 
the benefits of a full collegiate course at 
the expense of the State.”” That is an 
achievement for which the public will 
accord all honor to the people of Michi- 
gan for their successful educational ef- 
forts. , 

Then there are theState normal school, 
State agricultural college, State public 
school, and State reform school, each sup- 
plying an important part in the general 
educational system. 

Among other prominent educational 
institutions are the Adrian, Albion, 
Hope, Kalamazoo, and Olivet Colleges; 
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the German-American, Michigan Fe- | the State’s prosperity, and of excellent 
male, and Monroe Female Seminaries;|judgment and untiring energy on the 
together with the Detriot Industrial | part of State officials. There are before 
School, and the City Union schools of | us the ‘“Statisties of Michigan,’’ a hand- 
Adrian. Battle Creek, Coldwater, De- | somely printed volume of 700 pages, from 
troit. Grand Rapids, Marshall, Lansing, | the presses of the State printer; **Annual 
Owosso, Pontiac, Port Huron, and St. | Report of the Commissioner of Rail- 
Joseph. roads,’ 340 pages; ** Report ef Superin- 
In the graded schools introduced all|tendent of Public Instruetion,’”’ 407 
over the State there are 417 maleand 1,708 pages; ‘‘ Geological Survey of Michigan, 
female teachers, with an attendane of | 1869 °73,”? 2 volumes, making nearly 900 
166 540 pupils. in school honses (ineInd-| pages, accompanying Which is an aflas 
ing lots) valued at $5.154.115. The/|cou aining twenty-three 86 by 24 inch 
aggregate of salaries paid annually to plates, illustrating the mineral districts. 
male teachers amounts to $293 392 20,| Then there are the ‘* Annual Report of 
and to female teachers $526,785 92. the Commissioner of the State Land 
In 1873 there were planted over the | Otlice,”’ invaluable for immigrants and 
State 88 stone, 641 brick, 4,246 frame, | persons purchasing for investinent;* and 
and 605 log school-houses, containing | the ‘Annual Report of the Auditor of 
seats for 399.067 pupils. the buildings be- | the State of Michigan for the year ending 
ing valued at $8,105.391. The rapid set- | September 30, 1873,” containing upward 
tlement of the new counties has in-| of 360 pages of closely printed matter, of 
creased the number of log schools houses, | which over 300 are in tabular form. The 
and this is quite »as mneh an indication tables are a monument of industrious 
of growth as is the building of costly. work, and required clear heads and ready 
structures. In the older counties the! hands to perfect them. 
log houses are disappearing. In the We make the following condensation 
thirteen connties south of the base line, | of some of theimportant features of this 


containing abont one-third of the popu- | report : 
{ 


lation of the State, but 36 log school- } REVENUE RECEIPTS. 
houses remain, and nine of these are in | The gross receipts to the treasury 
one county. during the year were $2,192,431 52, which, 


Thus is Michigan contributing di- | added to balance ($977,224 03) on hand 
rectly to her future greatness by dis- | at the commencement of the year. gives 
pensing the blessings of edueation to | for total gross amount charged to the 
the thousands and hundreds of thou- | State Treasurer during the year, 83,169,- 


sands of her youth through successive | 655 55. From these receipts deduct on 


generations. /account of transactions with swamp land 
INSANE, BLIND, AND CHARITARLE IN-| warrants $246,863 69, and there remains 
STITUTIONS. ‘for cash receipts $1.945,557 83. From 


In the same liberal spirit hasthe State this amount deduct receipts in trust 
provided for her unfortunate citizens. “amounting to $429,108 80, and there re- 
The insane asylum, and the institution mains as net eash receipts on account of 
for the deaf and dumb and the blind, revenue proper $1,516,459 03. 
are Objects of special care by the State | REVENUE EXPENDITURES. 
authorities, as are also the pauper and; The gross expenditures during the 
reformatory institutions, | year amount to $2,314,942 11; deduct on 
STATE REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. | 





*Of the land purehases inthe mineral reg on 


The thoroughness with which the an-/ it is reported: “Some men who purchased 
nual official reports of the public affairs | 1.74 8t Government price are on the high ‘oad 
of the State are prepared is in itself an }of land which now nets him twent:, four thous 

- Cor 5 . | xand dollars per annum!'’—Carleton’s ‘* Seat of 
evidence at once of a patriotic pride in| Empire,’’ page 150. 
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account of transactions with swamp land | 
warrants $246.863 69, and there remains | 
as net cash expenditures $2,068,098 42. | 
Of these cash expenditures there were | 
from receipts in trust $381,121 88, leav- | 
ing the cash disbursements from revenue e| 
proper $1,686,956 45. 

The balance in treasury at close of the | 
year was $854,713 44. 

To this we can add on Official author. | 
ity that ‘** the balance in the State treas- 
ury, August 1, 1874, was $1,148.482 03,” 
and our informant adds: ‘**We are ready 
to pay $500,000 of our bonds not yet due, 
if we could ouly get hold of them.” 

The Auditor General, Hon. William 
Humphrey, is opposed to incurring and 
increasing State, county, and municipal 


debts by Londs or in any form, and says: § 


“The people of other States, through | 
amendments or revision of their consti- | 
tutions, are reserving and limiting the | 
power of taxation, and restricting the | 
tax-imposing and debt-creating tendency | Y | 
of cuuuties and municipal corporations. | 
The policy of such restrictions can no | 
longer be doubted, and the necessity | 
therefor in this State would seem 14 less | 
absolute than in cases where they have | 
been imposed.” 

This is sound advice and more needed | 
in some other States than in Michigan, 
where the State debt is small and is un- 
dergoiug an annual reduction. The State | 
indebtedness, in excess of present means 
of paymeut, is only $1,115,978 35. On| 
January Ist, 1867, there was outstanding | 
of Unmatured bonds $38,790,500. At the 
®lose of the last fiscal year, September 
30, 1873, there was outstanding of these | 
bonds $1,626,000, showing a regluction in | 
the amount thereof of $2,164,500. 

A very massive and 


commodious | 
building for the STATE CAPITOL is now | 
in course of erection,* on which $129,- 
143 76 have been expended since the 
foundation stone was laid last year; and 
apromineut member of the Government 
informs the editor of THE REPUBLIC 





*See full account of the ceremonies of ~~ 
the corner-stone of the State Capitol in TH 
REPUBLIC, VOL. 1, page 528, 


that ‘‘ We pay for it as we go along 
without borrowing a dollar,’’ au excel- 


‘lent principle, and one worthy of imita- 


tion. 
LANDS SOLD AND UNSOLD. 
The total number of acres of public 


| lands surveyed in the State of Michigan 


is stuted at 386,128,640. 

There have been patented 
State— ; 
Swamp lands—acres.........eeeeee 


to the 


5,838, 6 6.69 


Internal improvement lands...... 4 5,633, 54 
For the st. Mary’s ship canai..... A 750, 00, 00 
For Portage Luke an. Luke Supe- P 
| BIOL BUD COMBE ws o.c0.vicciccssenss n50cs 400, 00). 00 
(PGs BONG CANE occccccceseseswas 141, 000. 60 
Riilroad PUrpOses....eeeeeereeeceeee 2,805, 608, 15 


Wagon toaa from Fort Wilkins, 
Copper Harbor, M:ch., to Fort 








Howard, Green Bay, Wis. 2, 992, 24 
P imary school fund.......... 1 07°83 6.00 
PRE VORCILG 2004 ceevecenectionvees 46, 380.00 
Agricu tu al Cullege.......... 240,000. 00 
Sait spring lwnds..........c00- ee 46,030, 00 
State buiiding lans.........es0ce0s 13,2 0. 00 





| Aggregate of Congressidnal grants 


>lale—acres 11,968,611. 62 


TO SUATO—"UCIES. cc cccccccccccccccs 
zi en for amouat of lands in ex- 
Cess of yrauts to State............ 
Of whic: amount there remains 
undisposed of about 


24, 160,028. 38 


Bieeisenkaniecnas 1,0 0,000, CO 
; Leaving for amount disposed of by 
General Goverument otherwise 
than by grants to the State, and 
Which have goue into the ln nds 
OF PEIVH1S CO WROL Bs ic o:4:0.06.0:0/50:4:0s0.00 
f the lands g aated to Lhe Slate 
by the General Government the 
yet hols title tu but 2, 74i,- 


23, 160,028, 


705. G4. 
Giving for amount disposed of by 
the Siat) and which has pa sed 
into Lhe possession of Corp Tra- 
tions wud ludividuas 


Giving for the total amount of 
insua,the title to which has passed 
frou the United states to indi- 
Viduais und cOrporalions,........ 3 


Leaving for number of acres of 
lad yet in the hands of the @en- 
erai GoverauMentan.i Of the S.ate 
Uudisposed of 


Lhe attractions for immigration are 
peculiarly strong. The abundance of 
Superior soil yet under timber on the 
middie and upper sections of the lower 
| peninsula and on the southwest section 
lof the upper peninsula afford unusual 
facilities for settlement, with every pros- 
pect of success and ultimate independ- 


3,741,705 64 


| ence, 
| PROSPECTIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 


THE 
STATE. 

Within the limits of a single paper 

we have endeavored to mark the rapid 
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progress made under a favoring Provi- | 
dence by the people of this great North- 
west State within a period of only thirty- | 
seven years. From small beginnings a | 
populous State, with free institutions— 
the choice of the people themselves—has | 
been reared upon the lake-washed penin- 
sulas of Michigan, with laws and regu- | 
lations in full accord with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution and Stat- 
utes of the Federal Union; fith a uni- 
versity and other institutions of learn- | 
ing, which already enjoy abroad a wide | 
reputation, and form part of an unex- 

ceptionable system of free, popular, and 

advanced education; and with a local 

Legislature and public officers whose 

highest aspirations are manifested in| 
continuous patriotic efforts to advance | 
the general welfare of the Common- 


wealth, by enacting judicious laws, push- 


‘ing forward internal improvements, and 
developing the diversified resources of 


the State. 
Already Michigan has taken a high 
stand in educational, fiscal, and mate- 


‘rial progress, and to forecast her future 


is to see her as the New England of the 


| : . . 

| Northwest, prosperous in her industries, 
jarts, and manufactures, and advanced 
‘in the intelligence, morals, and religion 


of her people, who will be counted by 
millions, contented and happy, with 
hearts responsive to the lines of the 
poet: 
‘*Great God! we thank Thee for this home— 
This bounteous birthrght of the free— 
Where wanderers from afar may come, 
And breathe the air of liberty! 
Still may her flowers nuntrampied spring, 
Her harvests wave, her Cities rise ; 
And yet, till Time shall fold his wing, 
Remain Harth’s loveliest paradise!’ 





THE RECIPROCITY TREATY 


The reciprocity treaty of 1854 was ter- 
minated by act of Congress in January, 
1865. The vote stood: Senate 33 to 8, 
absent 8 ; House 85 to 57, not voting 40. 
The following correspondence is inter- | 
esting now that it is proposed by the} 
Dominion of Canada to negotiate an- 
other treaty : | 

[Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams. ] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, January 18, 1865. 

Sir: I transmit herewith, authenti- 
cated u::der the seal of this Department, | 
a copy of a joint resolution of the Con. | 
gress of the United States, approved on | 
this date, in regard to the termination 
of the treaty concluded between the! 
United States and her Britannic Majesty | 
on the Sth of June, 1854, commonly | 
known as the reciprocity treaty. The 
President directs me, in compliance’ 
with the 5th article of that instrument, 
and with the requirement of the afore: | 
named resolution, to instruct you to) 
communicate to her Majesty’s govern- 
ment a certified copy of the inclosed pa- 
pers, and formally to notify her Majesty’s 
government, on the 17th of March next, | 
or as soon thereafter as possible, that as | 
it is considered to be no longer tor the | 
interest of the United States t to continue | 
the said treaty in force, it will terminate 


—HOW IT WAS ANNULLED. 


and be of no further effect at the expira- 
tion of twelve months from the date 
upon which the notice shall be given. 
1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Esq., &c. 





THIRTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS, SECOND 
SESSION. 


| JOINT RESOLUTION providing for the 


termination of the reciprocity treaty 

of fifth of June, eighteen hundred and 

fifty-four, between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Whereas it is provided in the recipro- 
city treaty concluded at Washington 
the fifth of June, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, between the United States of 
the one part and the United Kingdom 
ot Great Britain and Ireland of the 
other part, that this treaty “shall re- 
main in force for ten years trom the date 


/at which it may come into operation, 


and further, until the expiration of 
twelve months after either of the high 
contracting parties shall give notice to 
the other of its wish to terminate the 
same ;’? and whereas it appears, by a 
| proclamation of the President of the 
| United States, bearing date sixteenth of 
March, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
that the treaty came into operation on 
; that day ; and whereas, further, it is no 
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longer for the interests of the United 
States to continue the same in force: 
Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no- 
tice be given of the termination of the 
reciprocity treaty, according to the pro- 
vision therein contained for the termi- 
nation of the same; and the President 
of the United States is hereby charged 
with the communication of such notice | 
to the government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Approved January 18, 1865. 

Mr. Adams naturally, as an Eastern 
man, regretted the termination of the 
treaty. 

[Mr. Adams to Mr. Seward. ] 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 

LONDON, February 2, 1865. 

Str: Previous to sending the replies | 
to the various addresses to the President, | 
copies of which IL now transmit, I did | 
not omit the injunction you placed upon | 
mein your No. 1215, to submit the es-! 
sential portions to the consideration of | 
Lord Russell. To this end I had a con-| 
ference with him on Saturday last. He) 
observed, on my reading them, that the) 
answers had always seemed to him judi-| 
cious and proper. 

Some general conversation followed, | 
but not of acharacter important enough | 
to report. ; | 

His lordship also made some reference | 
to the measures in agitation at Wash- | 
ington for the repeal of the reciprocity | 
treaty, to the passport system, and other | 
arrangements on the frontier. He spoke | 
of them with some appearance of regret. | 
I ventured to say that [ regretted them | 
also. It was not yet positively certain | 
. that the Senate would pass the resolu- 
tion that had come from the House, 
though I presumed it highly probable. 
In my belief all these measures were the 
result rather of a strong political feeling 
than of any commercial considerations. 





I should not disguise the fact of the pre-| ° 


valence of great irritation in consequence | 
of the events that had taken place in 
Canada; neither should I conceal my 
regret, as it seemed to me to be one of 





I have the honor to be, sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 

Hon. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

On the 23d of February Mr. Adams 
adds: 

With respect to the reciprocity treaty, 
I still believed that the good sense of the 
country would appreciate the value of 
many of its provisions too strongly to be 
willing to.sacrifice it entirely. On the 
Atlantic side it had greatly improved 
our commercial relations with the east- 
ern provinces. Even at the West, where 
the greatest dissatisfaction was sup- 
posed to exist, I had perceived that the 
Chamber of Commerce of Detroit had 
issued an able report, explaining the ad- 
vantages which had accrued to both 
sides from that compact; at the same 
time I was not prepared to say that some 
beneficial modifications might not be 
made to it. I should communicate to 
my government the views which had 
been presented by his lordship, and I 
hoped that as soon as the passions tem- 
porarily excited by late events had sub- 
sided, they would be favorably enter- 
tained by the people at home. Of the 
friendly disposition of the government 
itself I had no doubt. 

I forgot to mention in its place that I 
read to Lord Russell that passage of 
your dispatch which proposes as a mode 
of meeting the questions growing out of 
the minute of instructions the exclusion 
from the rights of belligerents of vessels 
fitted out from British ports. His lord- 
ship replied that the measure had been 
tully considered, but that the Lord Chan- 
cellor thought there were insurmounta- 
ble difficulties attending it. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 

Hon. WILLIAM IH. SEWARD, 

Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 





LMr. Adams to Earl] Russell. ] 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Lonpon, March 17, 1865. 


My Lorp: Under instructions from 








the cardinal points of our policy, both in| the Government of the United States, I 
a political and commercial sense, to} have the honor to transmit to your lord- 
maintain the most friendly relations| ship a certified copy of a joint resolution 
with the whole population along our | of the Congress of the United States, ap- 
northern border. His lordship intimated | proved by the President on the 18th of 
that if any of our measures had the ef-| January, 1865, in regard to the termina- 


fect of repressing the tendency to active | tion of the treaty concluded Letween the 

sympathy with the other party in the} United States and Her Britannic Ma- 

war among the colonists, 
would do no harm, 


jesty on the 5th of June, 1854, commonly 


to that extent 
| known as the reciprocity treaty. 
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I have the honor further toinform you 
that L am directed to notify Her Ma- 
jesty’s government that, as it is consid- 
ered no longer for the interest of the 
United States to continue this treaty in 
force, it will terminate and be of no fur- 
ther effect, as provided by the terms of 
the instrument, at the expiration of 
twelve months from the date of the re- 
ception by your lordship of this notice. 

1 pray your lordship to accept the as- 
surauces of the highest consideration 
Hin which I have the honor to be, my 
ord, 

Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 

Right Hon. EARL RUSSELL, &c. 


{Earl Russell to Mr. Adams. ] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, Murch 17, 1865, 
| Sir: L have the honor to acknowledge 
| the receipt of your letter of this day, con- 
| taining a resuvlution of the Congress of 
‘the United States, approved by the Presi- 
ident, in regard to the termination of 
| the treaty of 1854, commonly kuown as 
| the reciprocity treaty. 
Her Majesty will instruct Sir Fred- 
|erick Bruce, on his proceeding to Wash- 
ington as Her Majesty’s envoy extraor- 
dinary, upon the subject. 
| [have the honor to be, with the high- 
‘est ¢ nsideration, sir, your most obedi- 
}ent, humble servant, RUSSELL. 


| CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Esq., &e. 





TILE COURT OF COMMISSIONERS OF ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


The Court of Commissioners of Ala-; The chief justice is Hezekiah G. Wells, 
bama Claims, created by special act of} with Martin Ryerson, of New Jersey; 
Congress for the proper distribution of Caleb Baldwin, of Iowa; Kenneth Ray- 
the Geneva award, completed its organ- ner, of Mississippi, and Williain A. Por- 


ization in this city at the State Depart- | 
ment on Friday, July 24, adopted the! 
rules of procedure given below, and ad-| 
journed to Thursday, the first day of 
Octover next. 

The duties devolving upon this court | 
are without precedent in the anuals of 
equity or law. The payment to subjects 
of the United States of the award made | 
to us by Great Britain will involve ques- | 
tions of vast importance affecting inter- | 
national law in all its phases, naturali- 
zation and citizenship. It is very prob-| 
able peculiar questions, touching upon | 
loyalty during the war, will arise. by! 
the various decisions and deliberations 
of the court on these and other anfore- 
seen questions precedents of considera- 
ble importance and novel in character | 
will be established. | 

The court is composed of five judges, | 
appointed by the President and con-| 
firmed by the Senate. In this connec-| 
tion President Grant has made most 
excellent appointments, as each of the | 
judges is of high and acknowledged legal | 
standing and creditable judicial train-| 
ing, and without exception, we believe, | 
each has had houorable experience on 
the bench in their respective States. | 


ter, of Pennsylvania, as associates, 

Mr. John Davis, of Massachusetts, 
who is thoroughly conversant with the 
various stages of the Alabama arbitra- 
tion, is the clerk of the court. 

Ex-Postmaster General Creswell has 
been designated as counsel of the United 
States, and will no doubt ably protect 
her interests. 

Mr. Robert W. C. Mitchell, well known 
to the bar as an accurate and reliable 
short-hand writer, has. been appointed 
official stenographer. 

The rules adopted are as follows: 

I. The elerk of the court is directed 
to tile of record all claizos which may be 
transmitted to him, and to enter the 
same on the docket in the order of time 
in which they may be received. Claims 
transmitted by mail may be addressed 


ito “John Davis, Esq., clerk of the Court 
|of Commissioners of Alabama Claims, 


Washington, D.C.” 
If. All claims must be verified by the 


| affidavit of the claimant, and filed in this 


court within six months from the 22 
day of July, 1874. 

III. Every claim shall be stated ina 
petition addressed to the court, and 
signed by the elaimant or his attorney. 
The petition shall set forth— 

1. The title of the case, With the full 
christian names and surnames of the 
claimants; the places and times of their 
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birth, and the places of their residence |in which they stand on the docket, unless 
between the 13th day of April, 1861, and | otherwise specially ordered by the court, 
the 9th day of April, 1865, both inclusive. | and afterward those claims shall be heard 
If any of the claimants be naturalized | jin support of which the claimants may 
citizens, an authenticated certificate of | desire to introduce oral testimony. 

their naturalization shall be appended to | VIII. In all cases where the amount 
the petition ; and the petition shall also | Claimed exceeds the sum of $1,000 the 
state whether the claimants, or any of |claimant shall be at the expense of his 
them, have been naturalized in any other | own printing. In all cases not exceed- 
country than the United States, and, if |}ing that amount the printing shall be 
not so naturalized, whether any, and | | done under the direction of the clerk of 
what, steps have been taken toward being | the court, at the expense of the United 











80 1 naturalized. | States. 
. A plain and concise statement of | 
the facts and circumstances, giving | 


place and date, free from argument, and | 


stating all assignments or transfers, 
whether in whole or in part. 

8. The prayer, in which the claimant 
shall state distinctly the amount for 
which he asks judgment, giving the 
amount of principal and interest sepa- 
rately. 

The claimant shall also give the post 


office address of himself and of his attor- | 


ney, and may append to his petition as 
exhibits the instruments or documents 
to which it refers, but shall not insert 
the same in the body of the petition. 

1V. It shall not be necessary for the 
United States to deny specially, in writ- 
ing, the validity of any claim; but a} 
general denial of every claim shall be | 
entered by record of the clerk, as of 
course, and thereby every materia! al- 
legation shall be considered as put in) 
issue by the United States. 

Objections as to the law of the case | 
may be raised by the United States at any | 
stage of the proceedings by demurrer, 
stating the grounds of such objections | 
with reasonable certainty. 

V. Commissioners empowered by the | 
circuit or district courts of the United | 
States to take testimony may, with the 


leave of this court first obtained, take ' ‘ 


testimony in the circuits or districts for 
which they are respectively appointed, | 

to be used in this court, and all testi- | 
mony shall be taken in the manner and | 
upon the terms and notice prescribed by 
the said circuit and district courts, re- 
spectively ; but in no case shall a notice 
of less than twenty days be deemed sufti- 

cient, unless by special permission of a | 
judge of this court. 

VI. It shall be the duty of the counsel 
for the claimant, at least ten days vefore 
the day of hearing, to file with the clerk 
of the court twenty-five copies of a brief | 


(printed in octavo form) of the argument 
in behalf of the claimant. 
VIL. Claims supported by printed tes- 
timony shall be tirst heard in the order 
llk 


| IX. The time to be occupied in the 
oral argumeuts of counsel shall be regu- 
lated by the rule in force in the Supreme 
/Court of the United States. 
By order of the court: 
JOHN DAVIS, 
WASHINGTON, July 24, 1874. 
Upon reassembling the court will meet 
to deliberate upon claims at No. 1514 H 
street, in the city of Washington, where 
a suitable court-room and the necessary 
oflices are being fitted up. 
See. ae 
| RAmROAD LANDS REVERTING TO 
|THE PusBLIic DoMAIN.—The Attorney 
| General, in an opinion recently rendered, 
| | decided that the General Land Office 
| ust construe the law relating to the 
| forfeiture of land grants to railroads by 
| the plain intent of Congress, and not by 
| the common law, as heretofore has been 
the ruling. Under the terms of the sev- 
eral grants ten years is given in which 
| to construct the roads. If this require- 
ment is not met the land reverts to the 
| public domain. In most cases the words 
of the grant are not mandatory as to the 
| land officers. The ruling of the several 
commissioners has been uniformly to 
ithe effect that Congress must legislate 
| in each case, and by distinct enactment 
return the land tothe people. Under 
the most recent ruling the law will be 
fulfilled without remanding the matter 
| back to the legislative arena, there to be 
the subject of discussion and bargain. 
The following railroads and grants are 
|affected by this opinion: Jacksonville, 
| Pensacola and Mobile, 160 miles, un- 
completed ; 600,000 acres reverted. Pen- 
sacola and Louisville, 43 miles ; 165,000 
acres. Alabamaand Florida, 150 miles; 


Clerk. 
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894,000 acres. Coosa and Tennessee, 35 


miles ; 67,784 acres. Mobile and Girard, | 1,180,000 .acres. 


North Louis- | Saginaw, 50 miles; 150,000 aeres. 


140 miles ; 300,000 acres. 


| St. Croix and Lake Superior, 220 miles ; 


Jackson, Lansing and 
To- 


iana and Texas, 90 miles ; 250,000 acres. | tal, 888 miles ; 3,106,784 acres. 





. PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


The resolutions unanimously adopted 
at the Republican State Convention 
held at Harrisburg on the 195h of Au- 
gust have the genuine ring. They are 
broad, clear, and comprehensive. Not 
only the prominent current questions 
affecting the vital interests of the State, 
but the broader national issues to be 
considered and decided on the grand 
principle of equal justice to all, are 
taken up and presented in their true 
bearings upon the body politic with a 
clearness and energy which assures the 
reader that the convention meant just 
what it said in its unanimous declara- 
tion of faith and practice. 

The first resolution refers to the steady 
reduction of State and national indebt- 
edness and taxation, and to the integ- 
rity and efficiency of the State and Fed- 
eral administrations, and very justly 
urges those facts as affording the best 
evidence of good government and the 
strongest reasons for continued confi- 
dence in the party now in power. And 
just here it may be remarked that while 
the Democratic party have charged the 
General Government with defaleations 
and wasteful appropriations, the facts 
are that all the defaleations that have 
occurred since the Republican party 
came into power will not amount to one 
dollar in each million of dollars received 
and disbursed by the officials of the 
United States Government during the 
entire period since1861. Thisindicates 
a degree of integrity that may challenge 
comparison with the best regulated 
financial systems—either public or pri- 
vate—in the history of the world. 
Equally unfounded is the charge of 
wasteful appropriations. During the 
continuance of the great rebellion, cost- 
ing, when at its height, from two to 


| three millions of dollars per day, it was 
‘impossible tio watch and check at all 
‘times the occurrence of extravagance 
jand waste in the movements of a vast 
jarmy reaching over thousands of miles 
of territory. But within the supervi- 
}sion of the official departments proper 
the figures published annually for public 
| inspection show an intelligent and most 
/ scrupulous regard to economy in the use 
of the public treasure. What better evi- 
| dence of an economical and careful gov- 
| ernment can we have than the testimony 
lafforded by the condition of the public 
credit in 1860, and its strength in 1874, 

uring the year the Democratic party 
went out of power the Government was 
borrowing money—to meet its ordinary 
expenses—at 12 per cent. interest per 
annum. To-day itis funding the war 
debt, forced upon the country by the 
|Democratic party, at 5 per cent. per 
annum ! 

The second and third resolutions di- 
rect attention to the new State consti- 
|tution, and its superiority over the for- 
‘mer constitution. This revisal of the 
'constitution is a measure that devolves, 
‘in the progress of increased and increas- 
‘ing population and development, upon 
all the States, and calls for attention at 
|some period of their material progress. 
‘The crowning glory in the case under 
‘consideration comes from the decided 
| improvements embraced in the provi- 
sions of the new instrument, and in its 
peculiar adaptation to accomplish the 
| great objects in view—a higher standard 
lof legislation, better laws, and a purer 
jadministration. And now if the people 





expect the spirit and letter of the new 
constitution to be faithfully carried out, 


| what party can so well put the machin- 
jery in motion as the one that prepared 
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the constitution, which, after due de- 
liberation, was approved and accepted 
by the people. 

The fourth resolution, with a view to 
securing still greater integrity on the 
part of State officers, asks for such legis- 
lation as will substitute salaries for fees 
—the salaries to be such as will afforda 
fair and just compensation for the ser- 
vices rendered. This will generally be 
conceded to be a step in the right direc- 


| The seventh resolution finds in the 
‘recent paralysis of trade, and especially 
| of the manufacturing interests, increas- 
| ing evidence in support of the protective 
‘policy. The reduction of the tariff and 

increased importations from Europe 
helped to bring on the panic, and has 
/rendered recovery from it more difficult. 
| There is great force of truth in this res- 
| olution, and we commend it earnestly 
| to the special attention of Congress. 


tion. The subject should command not | The eighth resolution condemns in 
only the attention of the Pennsylvania | severe terms—but none too severe—the 
Legislature, but also of other States, attempt to establish a free-trade treaty 
and of Congress itself. We hope the ‘with Canada through the agency of reci- 
movement here inaugurated will be prac- | procity. The consideration of this meas- 
tically, nationalized. | ure, or any similar one, itis justly claim- 

The fifth resolution points with pride | ed, belongs ** properly and of right’ to 
to the common-school system of the} the popular branch of the Government: 
State. It is, indeed, a noble tribute to On its own merits the proposed treaty is 
its founders, and to all who have been | condemned, not only by manufacturing 





instrumental in placing it upon the 
broad basis which guarantees its effi- 
ciency and permanency. 

The sixth resolution is national in its 
character, and indorsesthat policy which 
harmonizes and protects every branch of 
industry alike throughout the national 
domain, and legislates with a view to 
their fullest development. It disapproves 
of further land grants to railroad corpo- 


rations; is in favor of river improve- | 


ments, cheap transportation, and profit- 
able markets for agricultural and manu- 
facturing labor; of bringing the pro- 
ducer and consumer nearer together ; of 
adjusting the relations between capital 
and labor so that each may enjoy an 
equitable share of profits; and of com- 
pelling wealthy corporations to conform 
strictly to law—all for the purpose of 
preserving the honor of the nation, and 
developing the immense resources of 
every section of the Union, and advane- 


ing the social and mutual prosperity of | 


all its industrial and laboring elasses. 
These broad, orthodox views and pur- 
poses will be indorsed by every well dis- 
posed and patriotic citizen from Maine 
to Oregon. Let us all, and each in his 


| States, but by the agricultural interests, 
| and by every other interest and industry 
| throughout the country—excepting by 
| those only who are engaged in and pecu- 
'niarily profited by the trade with the 
| Dominion. The resolution is timely, and 
ican not fail to have great weight with 
_ those who may be engaged in the final 
| disposal of this purely Canadian and 
| British free-trade measure. 

| The ninth and tenth resolutions refer 
to the ‘White League” follies of the 
| Democratic party, recapitulates the 
| status of the colored race under the pro- 
| visions of the amendments to the Con- 
| stitution, and calls upon Congress to 
| see that they are protected in their 
|rights. Congress knows its duty, as 
' does also the Executive, in reference to 
the status of the colored race, and no 
| leniency can or will be shown to those 
‘who attempt to abridge their constitu- 
| tional rights. 

By the eleventh resolution the national 
‘banking system is indorsed, with a rec- 
ommendation to make it free toall. The 
‘arguments of the resolution are logical. 
| The people ought to have the privilege 
;of exercising their own judgment as to 


individual capacity, labor for the accom- | the amount of banking capital required 
jin their respective communities. 


plishment of these noble aspirations. 
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The twelfth resolution favors specie | presented in the form of a resolution by 
payments at the earliest practicableday. a volunteer. The convention thought 
That covers the whole ground, and that at least to be a little premature, 
should govern any legislation that may.) and it was voted down without debate. 
be deemed necessary on this subject. | Altogether the resolutions are sound, 

The thirteenth resolution remembers conservative, and strong. They ‘will 
the soldiers and sailors of the Republic | have the approval of every patriotic 
with gratitude for their patriotic ser- | heart in the Union. We commend them 
vices, as every good citizen will ever con- | in their spirit and views to the Democ- 
tinue to do. | racy and the ‘*‘ White Leagues’’—synon- 

The fourteenth resolution recommends | ymous terms, by their own admission— 
the good Governor Hartranft for the | sincerely hoping that they may see the 
Presidency. This is all very well, but a/| propriety of getting once more upon a 
little premature. A year hence will be | good, broad national platform. Even 
time enough to take up that question. | though it is constructed of Republican 


. | . 
In the meantime let us have peace. |materials, they are sound and endur- 








Something about a ‘‘third term’’ was | 





ing. 


REVIVAL OF TERRORISM. 


It is quite evident that with the bar-| tinued tinkering with public sentiment, 


baric folly heretofore so noticeable in the | 
South, the Democracy of that section 
have again set in operation the macbin- 
ery of terror and assassination. Taking 
advantage of the feeling aroused in their 
ranks by agitation over the civil rights 
bill, or at least making use of this pre- 
tence, and inspired to recklessness by | 
the hope that has been systematically | 
spread among them of a prospective de- 
feat of the Republican party, the horri- 
ble Kuklux organization is being rehab- 
ilitated as the ‘‘ White Leagues,” and 
again there isa systematic effort to sup- 
press and demoralize the colored vote 
in every community where its numbers 
are potential, by creating riot, attacking 
political meetings, and assassinating the 
principal Republicans. This statement 
is no exaggeration. The facts are slowly 
coming in to prove it. The great difli- 
culty that has always existed in regard 
to legislative and executive dealings 
with the South—the white South, we’ 
mean—is that it is almost impossible to | 
make the demoralization which was pro- | 


a tendency to assail the Southern Re- 
publicans as the chief cause of misrule 


‘in the South; a yielding to the demands 
‘of the men who plotted rebellion, com- 


mitted treason, and have since incited 
to murder and outrage at every opportu- 
nity if thereby they were only able to 
gratify their desire for dominion over 
the former siaves and their lust for 
political power. The South is, in 
large degree, an introverted commu- 
nity. On questions of sectional and 
race politics it is a pyramid on its 
apex. What the public morals of a 
free community, cradled in free dis- 
eussion and nurtured with the idea of 
respecting all men’s rights, believe to be 
honest, just, equitable, and usual, this 
pro-Southern feeling regards as dishon- 
e$t, unjust, inequitable, and so unusualas 
to be the grossest of outrages. Weof the 
old free States are continually forgetting 


' these potent facts, and the old South as 


constantly takes advantages of our sim- 
plicity. 
In this way the cause of republican 


duced by slavery in the moral character government suffers, and the lives of men 
of the dominant race of that section are often but mere bagatelles against the 
apparent to the people of the old free| fury of those whose rule or ruin policy 
Hence, there has been a con-' is before us. 


States. Another, though second- 
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ary cause of Northern misapprehension | this month, the circumstances of which, 


lies in the systematic misuse of the 
press, and of all its news agencies in the 
Southern States. 

A forcible illustration of this may be 
seen in the recent “raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones”’ business of the Austin riots, so- 
called. It was difficult to localize the 
scene of the affair, and most newspaper 
readers remain in doubt whether Austin 
is in Arkansas or Mississippi. The As- 
sociated Press dispatches, which is 
nearly all we have to rely upon for the 
facts, generally consisted of extracts 
from the Avalanche and the Appeal, daily 
papers of Memphis, Tennessee, widely 
known as the bitterest and most blatant 
advocates of race-hatred and pro-South- 
ern policies. Few persons, it is to be 
feared stopped, to analyze, but accepted 
as true the statements thus made as cor- 
rect in general, even if a little over-col- 
ored. Yet there is nothing in them to 
show by whom the riot beg yan. It was 
evident, too, that politics had nothing 
to do with it, and toward the last it 
became apparent that the inciting cause 
was the shooting by a white man of a 
colored girl. It is not certain that this 
death was designed, but it is acknowl- 
edged that there was an attempt to mur- 
der some colored man. The dispatches 
read altogether like those we wot of in 
ante bellum days, when the object was 
“to fire the Southern heart.’? The pur- 
pose now is to arouse the Democratic 
passions and the white man’s hatred—a 
meaner and more malignant purpose 
than that of seeking the nationalization 
of slavery or the dismemberment of the 
Union. 

A number of private letters have been 
received from sources entitled to credit. 
In extracts here given the name and 
address of the writer are suppressed, 
because to publish them would be to 
imperil his life. From Alabama, under 
date of August 11, the following is 


copied: 

““A cold-blooded political assassina- 
tion was committed in the county of 
Sumter, in this State, on the first day of 





as far as I have been able to learn, 
are as follows : 

** About eight months since a gentle- 
man named W. P. Billings, with bis wife 
and one child, moved from the State of 
Missouri, where he had been living, into 
Sumter county. He there purchased a 
plantation, which he cultivated, and at 
the same time practiced his profession 
(that of alawyer) with considerable suc- 
cess. Soon after he had come to Sumter 
county, Mr. Billings wrote to Congress- 
man Charles Hays, at Washington, that 
he had become a permanent resident of 
the county in Mr. Hays’ Congressional 
district,and referred him to Congressmen 
Stewart and Wells. and Senator Bogy, 
allof Missouri. Allof these gentlemen 
gave Mr. Billings an excellent character, 
and not an act of his during his resi- 
dence in their State tends to show that 
he was in any way unworthy of it. Ie 
was allowed to live peaceably in Sumter 
county until, inan unfortunate moment, 
he announced that he was a Republican, 
and afterward was elected chairman of 
the Republican Executive Committee of 
that county. Then commenced the per- 
secutions that finally resulted in his 
death. His former acquaintauces in the 
Democratic party ceased to speak to him, 
and he was thoroughly and completely 
ostracised. But Mr. Billings was a man 
of more than ordinary firmness and 
energy, and he continued to deliver Re- 
publican speeches and organize the Re- 
publicans in his county. On the first 
day of the month a Republican meeting 
was held at Livingston, about eight 
miles from Mr. Billings’ house, at which 
he delivered a Republican speech. About 
sunset of that day the report of three or 
four shots, accompanied by cheers or 
yells, were heard by several persons who 
were sitting on the portico before Mr. 
Billings’ residence. But nothing was 
thought of it, as the reports of hunts- 
men’s guns are common in that locality. 
The next morning ,the body of Billings 
was found lying upon the roadside within 
half a mile of his house. The horse that 
he had been riding was also killed. 

‘There is no doubt that Billings was 
killed solely because he was a Republi- 
can. Heis the only white man whio, for 
several years, has dared to go into Sum- 
ter county and work for the success of. 
the Republican party. His life is the 
penalty for his temerity. 

‘* Unless these murderers are arrested 
and punished, a repetition of the Sumter 
murder may be expected in every county 
in the State where it is practicable to 
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kill, intimidate, or drive away the Re-| were more or less injured by the shots. 
publican leaders, and keep the colored! I have not yet sufficient information to 
men from the ballot- boxeson election day. | state the number who were killed out- 





“About three weeks since Adam C, | 
Felder, a chancellor, delivered a Repub-| 
lican speech in Greenville, Butler county. | 
Rotten eges were thrown at him while! 


right. 

**In Hale county, Jim Greene, a color- 
ed man, attempted to make a Republi? 
can speech. A crowd of roughs drew 


speaking. and while returning from the! their knives and pistols upon him, and 


meeting to his lodging a mob collected 
and fired some fifteen pistol shots at him- | 
self and the persons who accompanied 
him. Felder escaped unhurt to his lodg- 
ing-house, which was surrounded by the 
mob, and it was with great difficulty 
that the sheriff and his defenders could 
prevent the mob from breaking into the 
house and murdering Chancellor Felder 
and Colonel] Sewell, his host. 

‘* In Coffee county, recently, a meeting 
of colored men, women, and children 
were fired into, and some eleven persons! 





compelled him to desist. 

“Instances of this kind are occurring 
daily. They are distorted and justified 
by the Democratic press. In short, the 
old Kuklux spirit is revived, and we 
must expect all of its accompaniments. 
A recent decision of Judge Bradley, in 
the Grant Parish cases, delivered at New 
Orleans, has induced the Kuklux to be- 
lieve that the United States courts would 
no longer take cognizance of their cases, 
If possible, we will convince them that 
they are in error.” 





PUT NONE BUT UPRIGHT MEN IN OFFICE. 


The period has again come round when | gone from Egypt at the head of a nation 


the people of many of the States are 
called upon to select men to represent 
them in the Legislature and public offi- 
ces of the respective States and in Con- 
gress. This is an important trust ; for 
upon the attention given to the duty of 
selecting upright rulers and statesmen 
the prosperity of the nation and welfare 
of the people largely depend. It matters 
not that ournational resources are abun- 
dant, that nature has given us an unex- 
ceptionable climate and a fruitful soil, 
that this earth is annually blessed with 
sunshine and shower, guaranteeing 
abundant harvests, and that these bless- 
ings—the treasures of the soil, mines, 
forests, and sea—are all, under the hand 
of industry, converted into available 
wealth and means of comfort and enjoy- 
ment, yet the people will be made to suf- 
fer and be brought to humiliation if they 
have not honest legislators and upright 
rulers. It is truthfully remarked that 


“The best gift of God to nations is the 
gift of upright men, and that country 
is poor whose citizens are not noble, and 





that republic is poor which is not gov- 
erned by noble men selected by its citi- 
zens.’ 

When Moses had been three months! they seek 


of two and a half millions of people, act- 
ing in the double capacity of law-giver 


| and judge, he received a friendly visit 


from his father-in-law, Jethro, the priest 
and prince of the Midianites. When he 
saw Moses sitting to judge the people 
**from morning unto the evening,’ he 
said to him at the close of a day’s severe 
and exhaustive labor: ‘* Moses, the 
thing thou doest is not good ; thou wilt 
surely wear away, for this thing is too 
heavy for thee ; thou art not able to per- 
form it thyself alone. Hearken now 
unto my voice, I will give thee counsel.” 
Moses listened to this governor of a Jit- 
tle nation in the wilderness, and ‘‘ did 
all that he said,’’ as the inspired narra- 
tive informs us. And what were his in- 
structions ? ‘tProvide out of all the peo- 
ple able men, such as fear God, men of 
truth, hating covetousness,’’ for rulers. 
Can we, in selecting our rulers and rep- 
resentatives do better than follow these 
instructions? Can we afford to do less? 

It is remarked by a discriminating 
writer that ‘The signs of decay in the 
life of a nation show themselves, as soon 
as anywhere else, in the character of the 
men who are called to govern it. When 
heir own ends and not the 
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public weal; when they abandon princi- 
ples and administer according to the 
personal interest of cliques; when 
they forsake righteousness and call 
upon insatiable selfishness for counsel; 
and when the laws and the frame-work 
of the Government are but so many 
instruments of self-aggrandizement, 
and of oppression, and of wrong, then 
the nation can not be far from deca- 
dence.”’ 

No people whose patriotism has not 
become a thing of the past can afford to 
put any but upright, intelligent, public- 
spirited working men in office. The very 
best citizens that can be found are none 
too good to be put in nomination. And 
areally capable, patriotic, public-spirited 
citizen, when he becomes the choice of the 
people, willrarely decline the duty of serv- 
ing his country, even if it should be at the 
sacrifice to some extent of personal inter- 
ests. But beware of men who aresliding 
round among the citizens in the commnu- 
nity and wire pulling to secure their own 
nomination. 





OFFICE SEEKERS.—There are some 
men who believe that the highest object 
for which a political party was created 
was to give them an office for the term 
of their natural lives. If a party fails in 
this, its mission is ended, and a regi- 
ment of disappointed office-seekers offer 
themselves as pioneers in an independ- 
ent party movement. Every year we 
have a fresh batch of these patriotic 
gentlemen. They are willing to suffer 
for any new party that can give them 
fat offices. They are willing to make an 
affidavit that they are competent to fill 
any office from that of President down. 
They agree to serve in Congress, or 
would take a Cabinet position, or even 
a foreign mission if the party can do no 
better by them. For the past twelve 
years the Republican party has been 
afflicted with these self-constituted and 
natural born office-hunters. They have 


swarmed around the party wigwam like 
flies around a sugar-hogshead, and to 


| brusa them away is to imperil the party 
by driving them out of its ranks. But 
their absence has not been noticed. 
They depart, and are followed by others 
who buzz for aseason, and, like the first, 
take their flight when the sweets of 
otlice are denied them. So it would be 
tothe end. We shall have our annual 
desertions of men who think themselves 
aggrieved because the people or the ap- 
pointing power fail to recognize their 
peculiar fitness for the high offices to 
which they aspire. But the party lives 
on; its offices find good men to fill 
them, and the places made vacant are 
filled by others who join the standard of 
Republicanism, not to obtain its offices, 
but to sustain its glorious principles. 
Look over the field of political aspirants 
who to-day are clamoring for a new 
party movement. 

Aside from those of Democratic faith 
who have opposed the Republican party 
on general principles and purely party 
grounds, who are they ? Disappointed 
men! Chronic office-seekers who have 
failed to sharpen their axes at the Re- 
publican grindstone! They know that 
the party has weighed them and found 
them wanting, and now they labor for 
its overthrow in the vain hope of secur- 
ing from its ruins the coveted offices 
denied them in the temple itself. We 
trust the time will never come when men, 
no matter how high their standing or 
potent their influence, shall be kept 
within the party by promise or gift of 
oflice. If their attachment to the party 
is simply a desire to fill its offices, the 
sooner they leave the better. Their 
presence can give no strength—their 
departure will relieve us of a burden. 

We hold the Republican party to be 
the people’s organization for the purpose 
of securing good government and an 
honest administration of affairs. When 
an office is to be filled, either by election 
or appointment, the people have a right 
to demand the best selection possible for 
the place. If men have the merit and 
the people desire their services they will 
call them to the front. To seek an office 
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and claim itas aright should be regarded 
as the best evidence that the applicant 
is unfitted to hold it. Let the Republi- 
cans everywhere bestow the offices 
within their gift on the very best men 
who will accept them, and we shall have 


a party that no combination can break 
up, a party that will stand through years 
to come, as it has through an eventful 
past, the true exponent of the popular 
will, the acknowledged defense of con- 
stitutional liberty. 





HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL LESSONS. 


The following tables, pregnant with 
valuable deductions and lessons, are 
presented as original compilations, in 
part prepared for presentation to the re- 
cent convention of scientistsat Hartford, 
by Professor R. -B. Elliott, of the Treas- 








TABLE I. 


Population of the United States (including 
Torrdtoréess for each year from 1780 to 
1880, careful estimates having been made 
for the years other than those of the decen- 
nial enumerated. 


ury, and in part for these pages. The | 1780. see sss 3,070,000, estimated. 
. . [iS Seocea 3,144,000, estimated. 
facts embodied have not heretofore been | ygga 0 9’507 000) estimated. 
gathered in such compendious form. If 1783 Be ricacess ssacuces 3,309,000, estimated. 
the highest music is only mathematics | 1784. .........66. see 3,382,000, estimated. 
set to harmony, it is quite certain that | 1755......--+.+++. 3,467,000, estimated. 
PATS socvassssevauwavens 3,554,000, estimated. 
these figures are history reduced to out- | 1797)... 8,644,000, estimated. 
lines. In this case the outlines are 80 | 1788,..... 0... 3,737,000, estimated. 
bold and comprehensive, however, that | 1789..........s60 1+ 3,882,000, estimated. 
the imagination readily clothes the skel-| | 2990. Senin eters 929,214, enumerated. 
PAIL Wo cssssegasenacncs 4. ,043,000, estimated. 
eton with flesh and form, while memory | tee ace cea 4. 162 000; estimated. 
and reason bring back the motives and | 1793... cece 4.287.000, estimated. 
results that animated and crowned the | FEROS, cocoa ose 4,417,000, estimated. 
) > q 
work whose — is indicated by | oe seseeeeen sennmees As ry 010, ena 
the tables herein offered. A naturalist |t7o7! 07". "7" 4's38.000, estimated, 
will, it is stated, reconstruct the frame | 1798.0... cee 4,990,600, estimated. 
of any animal, as it once lived and | 1799. wc sere 5,146,000, estimated. 
moved, from one-bone or even a portion | bey setaeee eae Teseee ere 000. coreimepe i 
thereof. The skillful historian and po- | jgqo. 70770007007" 51653. 000" estimated. 
litical student will find less difficulty in | {RIE win sonss scones 5,833,000, estimated. 
gathering into one vivid whole the facts | 1804. ........0. 00 6,019,000, estimated, 
of American history and character from | bes scseaiiaiambiaaa mp coe bs ht 
the dry bones of statistical information | 1807... eee 6°606.000. entitanted. 
herein embodied. The first table gives | 1808, 0.0.0... 0... 6,812,000, estimated. 
the population fora century. It shows | 1809. ........ ....0. 7,023,000, estimated. 
. . . | 2 7 &) 6 
in unmistakable form the rapid rise and | ty seseneeas coenenes 7,80, ssi. a 
growth of the Republic. And in evena | 1812. Roe ‘salmes 7673, 000 estimated. 
more marked degree it shows the 108s t0 | 1813, ....cssss seesseees 7,898,000, estimated. 
the nation by the terrible civil strife | 18]4.......... cesses 8,131,000, estimated. 
which seamed and scarred the ninth de- | ae seseeeeee seseeeens my rrety ee 
cade. Statesmen, publicists, and stu- | 1817. pCR SI hi 8°866 000° pean 
dents will find ample food for thought !jg18° 9.124.000, estimated. 
and study therein, while the business | BND esccocisiassassess 9,388,000, estimated. 
man and the toiler will readily read as | 1820. steeeees soeeenees pinoy poe os am 
. : A Sssseseoseasstexess 939,000, estimated. 
they run the terrible lessons of human b — 10'229'000. pee oernerneny 
cost resulting from the ambitions of sec- | 1823. 0... eee 10,527,000, estimated. 
tional and political struggle. ' 1824, .....0008 weeeeeee 10,884,000, estimated. 
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Lo eer 11,151,000, estimated. PG ecco sea ciceusecssaseeces Sate eeeect 1,379,269 
A B26 srccscsesceresseevcs 11.476,000, estimated. | 1810  sesseessssee cesses covees 1,714,517 
OE sciisah codes sic TL BUGS, Gatimaabed, | UBIO .....ccc., cesses conccnses sansees case 2,635,153 
1828.1... 0.06. seee00012,153,000, estimated. | 1830. . 8,207,867 
(boy) ee 12,505,000, estimated. 1840. eacereelbetoeus tol sboestaccediats euseen 4,203,433 
AGBO seiseesseteececeees 12,866,020, enumerated, | 1850. .......0 cece ceeee eeeeee eneeee coeeee 6,122,423 
AGB cscesvccns-soss deel sO00s CStIMAte,, “| PBC? 02. cecescscsesssesecsisosssetseeeresss 8,251,445 
AB BD ecwccsevewcesscsts 13,590,000, estimated. | 1870. -..... sseesse sesseeeee coneeene ceeees 7,115,050 
MOB Boe ssucesecseicres 13,974,000, estimated. 1880, (EStimated) ......... 606 ceseceeee 12,299,629 
1834. vessesese seeseees 14,373,000, estimated, It will be seen on closer analysis that 
WG: ccscossssicsescesce 14,786,000, estimated. | these figures fail to show a uniform ratio 
ASSO is sisascescusesecss 15,213,000, estimated. meat e 
ae 15,655,000, estimated. | Of increase, as will be seen. by the follow- 
MSS OA 2 ccccs eese%s 16.112,000, estimated. | ing: 
NSB O Ss Seacescsineccees 16,584,000, estimated. Ratio of increase and decrease for each de- 
17,069,453, enumerated.| cade as compared with the one preceding. 
17,591,000, estimated. = 
i. ccesedesciaesceee'cs 18,132,000, estimated. 0 gga 
: .... 18,694,000, estimated. = Se 
: ...19,276 000, estimated. ty og Paes 
5.. ...19,878,000, estimated. Year. za B On 
MOOG: co scciiesetsseesees 20,500,000, estimated. az 83 
1847.. .... 21,148,000, estimated. as } ©8886 
WSS B osiccsedeossesaces 21,805,009, estimated. = 
1849. .....000+ ++ 2+++0-22,489,000, estimated. — | 1790.............5 ceeeeecseccesceces|ecessssceeesesce 
Bees cecucreeseestts 23,191,876, enumerated. | _ 
Se eee 23,995,000, estimated. 1800....20 secesccccere 520,055 [..csccccecccceee 
serveeee 24,802,000, estimated. | 1910...... cece. 335,248 195,807 
seeeeee 29,615,000, estimated. , 
sesseeee 26,433,000, estimated. BR a aisicscobtusereocs OBEGHS Foccscccccciccecice 
..- 27,256,000, estimated. | 1930... oo... eeeee 572,714 348,922 
28,083,000, estimated. ; heat 
28,916,000, estimated. MC sie. cisco eiviaiealaliion 995,566 f..cccecccsccces 
29,753,000, estimated. | 1950.0... ee eeee eee ee 
...80,596,000, estimated. . hs 
31,443,321, enumerated. SENN s cisiclphecoeoss tees 2,129, 020 713,030 
82,064,000, estimated. | 1870............ .cescsfescsesceceeees 1,136,395 
32,704,000, estimated. : 
33,365,000, estimated. ROERP Sates Sos bieeuarcisisiasions GB, 14, STD Ficccccccsccccces 
34,046,000, estimated. 
34,748,000, estimated. It will thus be seen that in three de- 
85,469,000, estimated. | cades there has been a relative decrease 
peer eci posal ey of the aggregate increase of population, 
- 37.756.000, estimated. |S compared with the decade immedi- 
38,558,371, enumerated. ately preceding. It is evident that in 
...39,672,000, estimated. | the two first instances it resulted from 
40,811,000, estimated. | the commercial and industrial depres- 
41,976,000, estimated. is ‘ 3 3 
43,167,000, estimated. sion following and preceding two wars; 
44,384,000, estimated. | that of establishing the Union, and that 
v+e+e45,627 000, estimated. | of protecting its maritime and civic 
46,896,000, estimated. | rights against a foreign foe. In the de- 
875 48,191,000, estimated. : : me a 
1879. """49.511.000. estimated. cade ending 1860, there is a marked de- 
Ean 50,858,000, estimated. | crease in the aggregate increase over the 
Examination of the foregoing table, | precedingone. It wasundoubtedly owing 


and further analysis of its figures, taking 

each decade as a basis, shows these not- 

able results : 

Total increase of Population for each de- 
cade over the preceding one. 





859,214 


Oa eee Corres “eee ee weet eeees Se eeee Seeee, 


to the disorders, material and mental, 
that preceded the outbreak of civil war. 
In the next decade, the memorable one 
that closed in 1870, there is apparent an 
actual and large decrease in the average 
increase of population, amounting to a 
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to a total of 1,136,395 ; and estimating 
upon the basis of the enumerated in- 
crease made in the decade preceding, as 
well as of the careful estimate made of 
the probable increase for the current 
decade ending in 1880, the real decrease 
of the total population that we should 
have had in 1870. if no war had intervened, 
could not be but little less than three 
mnillion persons, (3,000,000.) The total 
population, had ‘‘piping times of peace’’ 
blessed us with plenty and speed, would 
certainly have been over 42,000,000. 


Here is a lesson to ponder well. Put- 


ting aside all pecuniary cost, such as | 
will be exhibited by other tables, and | 
regarding only that precious quality of | 


human life, is there not in this fearful 
aggregation, as shown in these sadly 
momentous figures, enough to cause 
every thinking man, whatever side he 
took in the recent conflict, to stand aside 
and reflect whether those by whose acts 
as trusted sectional and party leaders 
so terrible a struggle was inaugurated, 
are the proper persons to be again in- 








trusted with power? The question is: 
Shall that party be rehabilitated which 
having for at least forty years had con- 
trol of the National Government, closed 
its so-called successful career in the 
opening throes of a terrible civil war; 
the early hours of which its political 
philosophy encouraged, its practice stim- 
ulated into action, and for which in a 
large degree its leaders and followers 
fought or encouraged, accordingly as 
they lived North or South? It is not 
possible! Whatever may be the fate of 
parties, whatever the character of future 
opposition organizations, it is not possi- 
ble that the political system and policy 
against whose doors lie an actual de- 
crease in population of over eleven hun- 
dred thousand lives can have any future. 
It is written of it as of the Babylonian 
King, ‘‘ Tried in the balance and found 
wanting.’ 

The next table shows in a remarkably 
condensed form, whose value will be 
readily perceived, the relations of the 
national expenditures to population : 


TABLE II. 
Expenditures of the United States Government, estinated population, and expenditures 
per capita by approximate administration periods of four years, from the organiza- 
tion of the Government to the 30th of June, 1873. 





| 
of ‘Estimated Average an- 








Expenditures population | nual ex- 
Dates. the United — | B 4 <tr lle of | penditure 
Government. period. per capita. 

| 

From January 1, 1791, to December 31, 1792, | 
FE ee i Ree | $11, 367,322 30 4,102,590 $1 38.5 
Four years ended December 31, 1796............ | 23, 245, 003 55 4,484.50 1 29.6 
Four years ended December r 31, 1800 é 26,002 71 5, 068, 000 1 66.4 
Four years ended December 31, 1804 33, 959,946 28 5, 743, 000 1 47.8 
Four years ended December 31, 1808 £5, 879,090 91 6 505,000 37.8 
Four years ended December r3i, 1812 47,214,312 11 7,346, 440 64.1 
Four years ended December 31, 1816. 130, 542, 794 72 8.950, 000 95.6 
Four years ended December 31, 2 79 807, 059 17 9, 256, 000 15.5 
Four years ended December 31, 35, 830, 4 ¢ 10,378,000 58.6 
Four years ended December 31, 31, 648, 000 40.5 


Four years ended December 31; 
Four years ended December 31; 
Four years ended December 31, 
From January 1, 1841, to June 30, 13 

and a half years Leese sanauas boewes ia . 
Four years ended June 30, 1849 
Four years ended June 30, 185 
Four years ended June 30, 1857. 
Four y ATS ended spee 30, 1861 

















15, 043. 510 


90,086,699 61 14, 579, 500 54. 4 
122; 319; 929 61 16, 348, 000 87.0 
108, 834, 416 15 18, 554, 009 30.38 
173, 382, 131 &( 21. 143. 000 05.0 


) 
) 
181, 494,378 23 
13 


2 ay 528, 688 


23 995. 090 
256 


te 
Ss 
on 





DID, 
83, 305, 000 
33,211,000 
; 39, 672,000 


3,350, 090, 8118 35 
576 829 070 67 
1, 169,695,957 00 

BLL, 125, 633 85" | 








bo 
mt aS Oth 

PL 

Be 

o 





| 





* Expenditures of the four years ended 30th June, 1873, less $858,568, 323 T2, expenses growing 


out of the war. 
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Again the lesson of Democratic war is 
taught with startling vividness! From 
1861, when the expenditure per capita 
averaged $2 23.4, to 1865, when it had 
reached the large average of $25 10.2, 
the historian and writer may easily trace 
the cost of civil strife. From the large 
decrease of the natural and to-be-ex- 
pected increase of population to the 
great increase in the cost of govern- 
ment, owing to the need of maintaining 
the Union and defending the Republic, 
there is a logical sequence, illustrating 
in crimson hues the law of cause and 
effect. Nor do these figures give more 
than an approximate idea of the public 
cost of those terrible years. Eleven 
States sought to maintain a government 
of their own, and for over four years 
fought with heroic persistency and at 
terrible sacrifice of blood and treasure 
to accomplish their dire purpose. The 
necessities of their position was such 
that the cost to the Confederacy was 
even greater in proportion than it was 
to the Government and people of the 
Union. The cost to them added to the 
cost to us—the latter being now in part 
and necessarily borne by the defeated 
South—could not have been less than 
$40 per capita. 

To these formidable tables two others 
are added—necessarily important in 
illustrating the general theme of na- 
tional growth and governmental cost, 
which are given without further com- 
ment: 

TABLE III. 

Amount of the principal of the public debt 
at dates near the commencement of each 
administration since the organization of 
the Government. 





January 1, 1793............. $80,852,634 04 
January 1, 1797.. i 82,064,479 33 
January 1, 1801. ; 83,038,059 80 
January 1, 1805. ...... 82,312,150 50 
January 1, 1809............ 57,028,192 09 
January 1. 1813............. 55,962,827 57 





January 1, 1817............ . 128,491,965 16 
January 1, 1821, ............ 89,987,427 66 
January 1, 1825...... ..... ; 83,788,432 71 


January 1, 1829............. 
January 1, 1833.... 
January 1, 1887, ........666. 
January L MSE Sais ce sseve ses 


58,421,413 67 
7,001.698 83 
3,308,124 07 
13,594,480 73 


$15,925,303 
63,061,858 69 
59,803,117 70 


PUL GAL, SAD iscesscsecsccscees 
July 1, 1849....... 
July 1. 1853. 


July 1, 1857. 28,699,831 85 
July 1, 1861. 90.580,873 72 





July 1, 1865. . Tee . 2, 680,647,869 7 
PMY Le NOCD. os ccscss:sesesesse 2, 588 (452,213 
July 1, 1873... 2234 483.993 2 


TABLEILV. 


Receipts and expenditures of the United 
States Government, by periods of four 
years, from the organization of the Gov- 
ernment to the 30th of June, 1873. 





Expendi- 


Dates. Receipts. tures. 











From Jan 1, 1791, 


to Dee. 31, 1792..] $8,079,911 50; $11, 367,322 30 
For four years 

ended— 
December 31, 1796 24 624,492 25) 23, 245, 003 44 


35, 063, 514 20 
50,831, 654 91 
579, 305 46 


December 31, 1800. 
December 3), 1804. 
December 31, 1808 62, 











87 
Dec mber 31, 1812. 41, 881, 454 25) 3 11 
December 31, 1816.| 89.009. 324 01] 130.542, 794 72 
December 31, 1820. 97, 436, 496 46) 79,807,059 17 
December 31, 1824 74, 727.686 71| 65,830, +17 79 
December 31, 18238. 94, 831,285 42) 65, 429 085 > 77 
December 31, 1832.} 110, 066, "15 37 i2 28 80 


9), 06 ( o's 
122, 319, 229 


141,997, 244 98 


December 31, 1836. 
102/219, 579 72| 


Decewber 31, 1840. 
From Jan 1, 1841, 
to June 30, 1845, 
four and a half 
MOOESs c0cics seca 104, 430, 539 79 


108, 834,416 15 
Four years ended: | 


June 30, 1849....... 
June 30. 1853. ...... 
June 30, 1857. ...... 
June 30, 1861....... 


123, 139, 659 00) 
207, § 96,612 91) 
282. 172, 927 89} 
197, 71K, 369 82) 


762) 986, 629 33:3, 


173, 382,131 
181, 494,378 23 
254, 528, 688 13 
3, 40 »624 42 
0, 090, 808 35 








June 30, 1865....... 
June 30, 1869, ....../1, 825, 248, 460 86/1, 576, 829,: 70 67 


June 30, 1873. ...... 1, 502,424, 494 — 693, 957 00 








The lesson that has been drawn from 
these tables is again amplified by the 
last one given. There is, however, 
another lesson, equally as valuable, to be 
deducedfromthem. That is, the proofs 
they so strikingly offer of the compara- 
tive economy of the Republican Admin- 
istrations, which have been in power 
since the civil war begun. As for the 
cost of war, its bloody account is charged 
against Democratic ambitions and the 
the sectional policy it fostered. Whether 
its cost was or not over large, (which 
can be truthfully denied,) the Democ- 
racy have no right to take issue thereon, 
for, as between the relative economy of 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions, the comparison can only be made 
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as between the cost of peace establish-|be implicitly relied upon. They afford 
ments. No Republican need fear that |a text-book for the political orator, and 
comparison. The foregoing figures may | offer pregnant themes for the writer. 





THE CONDITION OF TEXAS—RESULTS OF DEMOCRATIC 
TRIUMPH. 


It is the fashion now-a-days to decry | hanging horse thieves. Under this plea, 


indiscriminately the motives and con- 
duct of Southern Republicans. This, 
too, by men and journals belonging to 
that political organization. There is 
an old Italian proverb, arising from the 
wholesale plunder of art treasures, by 
the elder Napoleon, which says: ‘* Not | 
all Frenchmen are thieves, but most of 

them are.’’? The critics referred to en- | 
large and paraphrase this by arguing 
from the premises that ‘“‘not all white 
Republicans in the South are thieves, 
but most of them are; while the negro 
race there are wholly given over to cor- 
ruption and wrong-doing.”’ 

In the laudable effort to correct abuses 
our friends’ zeal goes ‘*beyant their 
intint,’’? as Pat said of a doctor’s treat- 
ment of his friend’s ailment. The pa- 
tient is likely to die under the course | 
pursued. It will be worth while to tem- | 
per criticism with a generous compre- 
hension of surrounding difficulties, and 
but fair to keep in view the condition 
of such Southern States as have passed 
under Democratic rule. Texas will 
serve as an illustration. Here is a let- 
ter from an active and fair-minded man 
living there: 

‘* Texas was promised a change under 
Democratic rule, and the promised 
change has come, indeed, and a sad one 
itis. The present Governor promised 
the people peace, harmony, impartiality, 
economy, and retrenchment; but to 
what have all these fine promises come ? 
The first act of the present incumbent, 
and the newly-elected Legislature, was 
to try Republican judges; first, they 
tried them, and, after they were found 
innocent, they were, by a new dodge, 
turned out of office. This was an invi- 
tation to the lawless to begin their 
havoe under Democratic rule, and they 
soon took the hint. The six-shooter, 
bowie-knife, and lynch-law are now su- 
preme in Texas, under the pretense of ! 








| 


not less than twenty-five men are daily 
assassinated in the State. Every well- 
minded man and woman throughout the 
Union will acknowledge that the greater 
number of those. so assassinated are not 
horse thieves, but that many have had 
the misfortune to be good Republicans; 
this is their great crime. “ow, no one 
else but Governor Coke and his co-oper- 
ators are responsible for the innocent 
blood so spiiled. Thus was the first 
promise fulfilled. 

‘*Now. in the second case, the salary 
of every State officer has been increased, 
with additional allowances for clerks. 
This is Democratic retrenchment. The 
Governor promised to pay the floating 
debt in ninety days; this promise, like 
all others of his, turned out deceptive. 
Governor Davis was offered eighty-six 
cents on the dollar for the same State 
paper that can now bring nothing at the 
North, and goes begging at the State 
capital for fifty cents on the dollar. 
This has ruined many a poor man who 
confided in Governor Coke and the 
present Democratic State administra- 
tion, and I hope it will be a lesson to our 
people. ; 

“*It is the misfortune of Texas that 
its interests seem to be as remote from 
the consideration of her sister States as 
her frontiers from their location ; and 
yet I can not see why they would not 
consider what her fate is now under 
that Democratic rule to which their in- 
difference consigned her, and which the 
Cabinet at Washington sealed in Jan- 
uary last. Now, then, whilst some of 
those Northern States are electing Dem- 
ocratic Governors, on the basis of cer- 
tain erroneous notions, promulgated by 
the New York TZimes and others, namely, 
‘** the questionable integrity of some Re- 
publican States,’? IT would ask them to 
cousider candidly what the result to the 
nation at large would be, if, in place of 
Texas, its administration would have 
been given over to Governor Coke. I 
wonder also if President Grant is aware 
that this party begins to applaud him 
for the course he then took, and to flat- 
ter themselves that he will sustain 
them. I wonder also that the New 
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York Times, Harper’s Weekly, and other ; ration of the Union, andif the integrity 
prominent Republican papers that are | of the Union is a vital national item, it 
so urgent on reform and on censuring|is not by thwarting Union men and 
Republicans generally, never have any ; Union organizations that the general 
fault to find with the chivalrous Dem-| good of the country will be promoted. 
ocracy of ‘Texas, with six-shooter and | It is easy to weaken the struggle of 
bowie-knife in hand. Not one of these | loyalty to the Constitution, partic- 
great reformers has a word in favor of | ularly in the far West; but the day 
the brave and persecuted Republicans! may come when omissions and com- 
South—those who have risked their lives | missions may rank together, and an 
and property a thousand times for the | oversight may take the place of a 
Union and the freedom of all its citi-| wrong fatally and irretrievably inflict- 
zens. Ifthe late war was for the resto- | ed.” 
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From the earliest times it has been the | it is by no means so great a misfortune 
custom of society to class its deaf-mutes that people are justified in setting the 
with the insane and idiotic, as persons deaf and dumb apart in a class by them- 
incapable of taking care of their own | selves as specially deserving of pity and 
affairs. For centuries no attempts were | assistance, except in the one matter of 
made to instruct them; it was even sup-! education. 
posed that they were incapable of educa-| The art of teaching the deaf has been 
tion. In many countries the authori-| of slow growth until very recently. It 
ties winked at, if they did not openly | would be a matter of wonder and aston- 
encourage, the destruction of deaf and /ishment if we did not find, even in the 
dumb children. The advent of Chris- | darkest pages of their annals, the record 
tianity, while it prevented their de-| of some good men who were impressed 
struction as useless members of society, | with their pitiable condition, and, in ex- 
did little more to better their condition. |ceptional cases, made efforts to educate 
Under the laws of the most enlightened | them. As far back as 690 B. C. we find 
and advanced of the later Roman law- | record of a deaf-mute being taught to 
givers, which have to a great extent | speak and to repeat words and sentences 
formed the bagis of all subsequent laws, | after his teacher. About 1550 Pedro 
deaf-mutes were not allowed to inherit Ponce de Leon instructed very success- 
or bequeath property, and could not buy | fully several deaf-mutes in Spain. He 
or sell without the assistance of a guar-| relates, as evidences of his success, that 
dian. In the middle ages they were | one of his pupils was ordained as a 
placed under much thesame restrictions. | parish priest, and performed the duties 

A deaf-mute, even at the present day, | of his otlice acceptably, and another be- 
especially if uneducated, is always an | camea military officer, and distinguished 
object of pity, and often (to ourshame| himself in martial exercises. About 
be it said) of charity too. It is only | thirty years after the death of Ponce de 
within the present century that experi-| Leon, a Spanish monk, Juan Paulo 
ence has shown that the loss of hearing | Bonet, published a treatise in which was 
is no more an evidence of mental in-| the first engraving of the single-hand 
capacity than the loss of a Jeg or a tooth, | alphabet, which he claimed to have in- 
The condition of an uneducated deaf-| vented. The double-hand alphabet, 
mute is more unfortunate than the con- 
dition of an ordinary uneducated person; 





which is used chiefly in England, was 
invented by a Scotchman in 1680. The 








but one is as capable of a high state of 
culture in every way as the other. It is 
a misfortune to be deaf and dumb; but 





man to whom aboveall others the deaf- 
mutes of the world are indebted for the 
means of instruction is the Abbé de 
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lVEpee. He devoted his whole life to| The rapid increase of institutions in 
the work. His first pupils were | this country and the general success of 
gathered at Paris in 1755 entirely from | the efforts at a gradually elevated stand- 
the poorer classes, he refusing to take ard of education suggested to some of 
any from therich. He at first endeav-|those most interested in the deaf and 
ored to teach his pupils to speak and ‘dumb the idea that there was a sufficient 
to understand the ideas of others by the | number capable of receiving a collegiate 
motions of the lips; but becoming dis- education to justify the establishment of 








satisfied with the results of this system, | 


he seized the natural signs which are 
used among savage tribes in communi- 
eating with each other and which are 
prevalent to some extent among unedu- 
cated deaf-mutes as offering a better me- 
dium of instruction. These signs he 
added to, improved, and systematized; 


and the result was the system of signs, . 
which, altered and improved as experi- | 
ence has suggested, is used to this day in | 


by far the largest number of institutions 
for the deaf aud dumb, 


In 1815 Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, a | 
young and highly educated clergyman, , 
went to Europe to learn the system of in- | 


struction practiced there, being led to 
do so by the interest he took in the little 
deat-mute daughter of one of his friends, 
a physician of Hartford, Conn. He was 
warmly welcomed at Paris by Sicard, 
the successor of de l’Epee; and after 
spending some time there, returned to 
America, accompanied by Laurent Clerc, 
a deaf-mute, and one of Sicard’s best in- 
structors. On April 15, 1817, the Amer- 
ican Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 


under the charge of Gallaudet, with | 


Clere as as his first assistant teacher, 
was established at Hartford, Conn. As 
years went by, and the knowledge of 


this institution spread over the couutry, | 
other institutions were established, until | 
now there is scarcely a State in the) 
Union that has not its gwn institution | 
for the deaf and dumb. These institu- | 


a national college for deaf-mutes. The 
/Columbia Institution, being located at 
| Washington, D. C., and supported by the 
‘United States, was selected as a pecu- 
liarly appropriate place for the carrying 
out of the idea of the national character 
of the undertaking; and a department in 
it was organized, in 1864,as the ‘“Na- 
tiona: Deaf-mute College,’’ and author- 
ized by the Congress of tiie United States 
“to grant such degrees in the liberal arts 
‘and sciences as are usually granted and 
conferred in colleges.”? In June 1864, 
the college was publicly inaugurated, 
with Edward M. Gallaudet as president. 
In in the fall of the same year, five stu- 
‘dents, representing four Staies, were ad- 
‘mitted; and the collegeactually began its 
work of usefulness. The first commence- 
ment took place June 23, 1869, and three 
young men graduated and received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Since then 
there have been four Commencenents, 
and nineteen young meu have graduated 
and received degrees, ‘Lhe tirst graduate 
received his degree in 1866 (after a se- 
lected course of two years) making the 
whole number of graduates twenty- 
| three. 

| ‘Lue buildings of the Columbia Insti- 
‘tution are situated on an estate of one 
hundred acres, the title to which is 
' vested in the United States as trustee, 
so that while the grounds and buildings 
‘belong to the United States they can 


‘only be used for the instruction of tiie 





tions are supported by the several States | deat aud dumb, the purpose tor which 
in which they are located, and are gen- they were originally purchased aud 
erally and wrongfully classed ‘among the | erected. ‘This estate was formerly the 
State charities—wrongfully, because the | property of the Hon. Amos Kendall, the 
deaf-mute is no more educated by char- founder of the Columbia Institution, aud 
ity than the hearing child educated if |is known as ‘Kendall Green.” It is 


public schools supported by geueral tax- | located on the line of the Baltimore and 
ation. 


| Ohio railroad, about two miles from the 
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ceiving a high education there were not 
wanting those who understood and ap- 





center of the city of Washington, D. C. 
There are two buildings which properly | 
belong to the college department, viz:| preciated, and who had the understand- 
The ‘college building,” containing the | ing and the will to raise the standard. 
sleeping rooms of the students and one| Dr. Thomas Gallaudet used to say that 
or two recitation rooms; and the ‘‘main-| the time would come when there would 
central building,” containing the chapel, } beacollegeforthedeafanddumb, Others 
arecitation room, and two dining-rooms, | thought as he did; and as the pupils 
Tke lower part of the building contains | showed the capacity for them, high 
the kitchen, &¢., and the laundry. The | classes, corresponding in some respects 
main building is faced on all sides with | to the high schools of the public school 
Connecticut brownstone, interspersed | system, were organized in many of the 
with courses of Ohio sandstone and_/ institutions all over the country. The 
covered with roofs of red and blueslate, | establishment of the college was the 
laid in patterns and courses. The col-| next step; and it is hoped that the time 
lege building is as yet incomplete. The! will come when every institution will 
section already finished 








| 
| 
| 


is built of; have its high class, in which its pupils 
pressed bricks, with brownstone trim-| will be fitted to step directly into the 
mings. Work is to begin on the re- | freshman class of the college. That 
maining sections the coming fall; and it! time has not yet arrived, however; and 
is expected that the whole building will | there is in connection with the college 
be ready for occupancy by the end of}a preparatory class, in which students 
1875. | are fitted to enter the college by the col- 
The whole institution is supported by | lege faculty. This class is made neces- 
special appropriations by the Congress} sary by the fact that, as yet, only the 
of the United States. Residents of the! largest institutions have high classes. 
District of Columbia and the children; When young men have been through a 
of soldiers and sailors are admitted free | high class they usually enter the college 
to both the institution and the college. | Without difliculty; and this warrants the 








Congress also makes such provision for | 
others that thus far the board of direc- | 
tors have been enabled to render assist- | 
ance to all deserving applicants who | 
have asked admission, | 

The course of study pursued in the col- | 
lege is essentially the same as that pur- | 
sued in our best colleges, aud the qualiti- 
cations for admission are the same. It 
has been found desirable to make certain | 
unimportant modifications, in order to | 
better adapt the usual course to the pecu- 
liar wants of the deaf and dumb. The. 
faculty are constantly striving to elevate | 
the standard; and no year has passed | 


belief that the preparatory class will 
eventually become unnecessary. 

By far the larger number of those who 
apply for admission to the college enter 
the preparatory class; a large proportion 
of these never enter the college at all, 
and of those who do, some leave before 
completing the regular course of four 
years. This fact brings into notice a 
very important work that the college is 
doing, and which is, in some respects, 
distinct from the ordinary work of 
colleges in general. The institution, 
taking the place of home and parents, 
as it necessarily does to the deaf-mute, 





since the inauguration of the college|for so long a time, can not but have a 
without showing important changes and | tendency to confuse his mind respecting 
improvements in this respect. his obligation to himself and to society. 

The college is the natural outgrowth | Moreover, from his birth to the time 
of the efforts to instruct tle deaf and | when his education is finished, and he 
dumb begun so long ago by Ponce de | goes outinto the world to care for himself, 
Leon. When the time came that deaf-| he is, to a great extent, shut off from 


mutes showed themselves capable of re-| that education which we all uncon- 
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sciously derive from intercourse with| meets every two weeks. It is similar in 
the many different individuals with | its objects and meetings to those of other 
whom we have to do, and which we do! colleges. It has quite a creditable and 
not perceive until its absence in others growing library. The students take the 
shows us how important it is. Until | usual interest in base ball, foot bail, and 
their education is finished, the deat and | other athletic exercises ; and a year or 
dumb are compelled to live apart from ; two ago there were several flourishing 
other men in a world of their own. | class secret societies. 
Another tendency of institution life is| That the college was a success, and 
to confirm this necessity; and it is just | supplied a want (felt by many, was long 
here that the college steps in and exerts | ago established. Its graduates have se- 
its influence to counteract these un- | cured honorable and lucrative positions 
avoidable evils. Young men come to the; —most of them as teachers of the deaf 
college from all parts of the country. | and dumb; and the others in one or 
The college teaches them that they are! another of the many fields opened to 
as well able to take care of themselves| them by their college education. A 
as other men. It teaches them that) large proportion of the so-called deaf 
they are the equals of all men, except in| and dumb are those who have lost the 
the one inability to hear and speak, and ability to hear after learning to speak, 
that, therefore, they may attempt what | To ail such the college is a boon, indeed. 
has hitherto been untried by their pre-! Before it existed, many of them had to 
decessors, and that they must expect no! go through life with an unsatisfied long- 
favors because they are deaf, It teaches | ing for the very education that they may 
that, with a few unimportant exceptions, | now obtain through the college. That 
there is no field of labor from which they they had this longing no one will deny, 
are debarred by their deafness. The) When it is remembered that they were 
training, the treatment, (for they are} in all respects like hearing people ; the 
treated as young men, and not as chil-| loss of hearing having come suddenly, 
dren,) everything is so different from) as when a leg or an arm is amputated, 
their bringing up, that, while a great and leaving them, in all respects, the 
many never graduate, all, without ex- | same as they were before, except that 
ception, are benefited ; and the class to) they could not hear. The college would 
which they belong are made, in the lan- | not exist in vain if these were the only 
guage of the first college circular, ‘* bet-| persons benefited by it. How much 
ter men and better citizens.” | more, then, does it seem necessary when 
The number of students under instruc- |} we remember that some of its most tal- 
tion during the year ending June 30,| ented graduates have been deaf and 
1874, was forty-seven, representing sey-| dumb from birth, and that, therefore, it 
enteen States and the District of Co-/ is a8 great a boon to one class as to the 
lumbia. Of these sixteen were in the | Other. 
preparatory class, nine were pursuing a oe. ee 
selected course, and the remainder made| THE total yield of precious metals on 
up the four classes in the college. Prob-| the Pacilic coast since the discovery of 
ably an intimate acquaintance with | gold in California in 1848 has been nearly 
these students would show that they | $1,600,000,000, Of this sum California 
greatly resemble their hearing brethren | bas produced about $1,094,919,098; Ne- 
in other colleges. They havea reading-| Vada, $221,402,412; Utah, $18,527,527; 
room, which is supported by annual fees, ; Montana, $119,308,147; Idaho, $57,249,- 











and in which are to be found the leading | 197; Colorado, $30,000,000; Oregon and 
newspapers and magazines from all parts; Washington, $25,501,250; British Co- 
of the country. “The Literary Society | lumbia, $9,000,000; and Arizona, $5,000,- 
of the National Deaf-Mute College’? | 000. 
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SENATOR CHANDLER. 

As this gentleman is about to be 
brought again before the people of Mich- 
igan as a candidate for re-election to the 
Senate of the United States, it may be 
well to call to mind some of the consid- 
erations which lead us to hope that he 
will be sustained in the future as in the 
past by those whom he has served so 
well. His life, name, fortune, private 
energy, and public enterprise have long 
been known to the country. A native 
of New Hampshire, he many years ago 
settled in Michigan, where he has won 
all his triumphs as a private citizen and 
a public man. He was bred a merchant, 
and has acquired a large fortune, which 
enables him to give his time to public 
affairs, though very much to the detri- 
ment of his personal concerns. Had he 


refused the public service of his country | 


for the purpose of augmenting his own 
estate there is probably no man of our 
times who could outstrip him in those 
business qualities which are necessary 
to the highest success. But he has been 
willing to devote to the interest of the 
Republic the very best years of his life 
and to make his private fortune a mat- 
ter of secondary moment. He was made 
mayor of Detroit in 1851, and he suc- 
ceeded General Cass in the Senate of 
the United States in the Thirty-fifth 
Congress. He was re-elected to the 
Senate in 1863, and againin 1869. Dur- 
ing this long and eventful period he has 
borne a most conspicuous and effective 
part. A member of several of tne most 
important committees, he has long been 
at the head of the Committee on Com- 
merce, and in peace and war has shown 
himself fully adequate for every emer- 
gency. The honor done him by the great 
national party in power in placing him 
on the National Executive Republican 
Committee, as well as the powerful and 
uninterrupted service he has rendered 
for many years, is a proof of the estima- 
tion in which he is held throughout the 


12k 











country by the strongest men of the Re- 
publican party. The Senator is not 
much given tospeech-making, but when 
he does speak it is always sensible and 
directly to the purpose. He is generous 
and chivalrous in all his bearing,and bold 
and resolute in doing whatever in his view 
of duty is required to be done. He was, as 
is well known,everywhere one of the most 
advanced of the Spartan band in the Sen- 
ate of the United States at the time 
when a fearful civil war was impending 
and when threats of the destruction of 
the Union were made on every hand. 
Then amid the timid he was brave, amid 
the bewildered he was not confused. 
He saw clearly through the obscurity of 
the rising storm, and while deploring its 
necessity he accepted the wager of battle 
without the trembling of a muscle or the 
shuddering of a nerve. He knew what 
it would cost, but he knew, too, what 
grand results would be secured. Sena- 
tor Chandler is a thorough and success- 
ful statesman, and has done much for 
the party and the country by his power- 
ful will and invincible purpose. What- 
ever he undertakes he is generally able 
to accomplish. He embarks in every 
enterprise all his soul and whatever 
means are demanded for its triumph. 
When during the late war, and subse- 
quently, the hearts of his countrymen 
sank within them, and despondency 
seemed the spirit which ruled the hour, 
his voice has been heard always crying 
out cheerily and rousing again to action 
the flagging energy of the people. Sen- 
ator Chandler’s views are generally 
sound and clear on all subjects touching 
the national welfare, and his judgment 
as a practical business man and one 
who has long studied and worked the 
financial problem is worthy of the serious 
consideration of the nation. His great 
experience commercially and financially 
is sorely needed in these times to aid in 
framing wise and profitable laws for the 
eountry. It would be a great loss to the 
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eouncils of the nation if Senator Chan- 
dler should not now be returned to the 
seat he has held so honorably and so 
long. 

Much has been said and written about 
the private conduct and personal habits 
of this distinguished man. But when- 
ever specific charges have been made 
against him he has invariably pursued 
the accuser to his destruction. It will 
not do for cunning malice or private 
pique to assail Senator Chandler with no 
other foundation for the assault than 
those base feelings and motives which 
actuate the calumniator and black- 
mailer of the present day. He is not 
the man to be plucked. by any kind of 
rascality like this, as several who have 
tried it on him have already found to 
their sorrow. He is doing immense good 
in this direction by restraining the licen- 
tiousness of the press and bringing the 
spirit of political strife and party emula- 
tion within the bounds of legitimate 
and honorable controversy. The State 


of Michigan can certainly do no better | 


than to return to his seat in the Senate 
her now most distinguished citizen, and 
the whole country will rejoice that a 
man whose uonesty and faith to trusts 
imposed in him are above suspicion 


has been retained in the public councils | 


of the nation. 
SENATOR RAMSEY. 

This gentleman’s term in the United 
States Senate will expire in March, 1875. 
The people of Minnesota are now called 
to prepare for the choice of his succes- 
sor. Have they any man in the whole 
State who may be regarded as one more 
worthy than himself? Senator Alexan- 
der Ramsey is a native of Dauphin 
county, Pennsylvania, and is now not 
quite sixty years of age. Heis just in 
the prime of life, of large experience and 
sound judgment. Having been promi- 
nent in the political affairs of his native 
State for several years, he was made the 
first Territorial Governor of Minnesota 
by President Taylor. 


successful in treating with the various 
powerful tribes of Indians by which the 





| tives. 


He was highly | 


| United States Government acquired a 
ifull title to some of the finest portions 
|of the public domain. In 1855 he was 
/made mayor of St. Paul, and in 1858 he 
| was elected Governor of the new State, 
jin which office he continued till 1862, 
‘when he was elected from that to the 
| Senate of the United States. He is about 
;concluding his second term in this high 
‘office. He has served his constituents and 
‘thecountry with singular fidelity. He has 
' been a member of some of the most im- 
portant committees of the Senate, and 
for some time past chairman of the Com- 
‘mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, a 
position of great labor and responsibil- 
ity. He has likewise been an active 
jand influential member of the Naval 
Committee, as well as that of Pat- 
ents and the Patent Office, that on 
| Expenses in the Senate, that on the 
Pacific Railroad, and on Revolutionary 
Pensions and Revolutionary Claims. 
He was with Senator Chandler and 
others on the national committee 
having charge of the remains of the la- 
mented Lincoln when borne home from 
Washington to their last resting place. 
Senator Ramsey is in some respects the 
very opposite of Chandler. The latter 
imay be said to be the very Bayard of the 
Republican party, while Senator Ram- 
sey shows his merit more by the steady, 


‘stern assiduity of his many labors, being 
‘always a quiet and reserved man, who 


seldom speaks even in personal conver- 
sation except in slow and measured 
terms, but who is ever ready with un- 


‘swerving loyalty to support any mea- 


sure that promises well for the public 
good, and at the same time may reflect 
credit on the great party of which both 
these men are distinguished representa- 
Chandler is more demonstrative 
‘and possesses certain defiant qualities 
‘which tell amazingly for the fortunes of 
his cause in a sudden and decisive emer- 


‘gency. But both men are intrepid and 


resolute where necessity requires and 
where prompt and efficient action alone 
will turn the scale. Senator Ramsey is 


;a man of the purest habits, and has car- 
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ried himself in his long public career 
without reproach and even without 
suspicion. It will be a great loss to the 
public councils if heshould now not be re- 
turned to the Senate. The country it- 
self no more than the party to which he 
belongs can afford to lose the services of 
such men now when so many new and 
important questions are pressing on the 
attention of all classes in every section 
of the land. Every consideration of 
patriotism and policy would seem to 
urge that he should be sent back to his 
place in the Senate. It is our earnest 
hope that both he and Senator Chandler 
may secure the undivided suffrage of 
Republicans in their respective States. 
Every effort will undoubtedly be made 
by the opposition to defeat them. But 
they have fairly earned the honor of re- 


election, and they are both just now in| 
To; 


the maturity of their usefulness, 
them, personally, the advantage of pri- 
vate life would be very great, as each of 
them has a large private business which 
he has more or less neglected in the long 


public service in which they have been, 


engaged. But if they are willing to 
forego the more successful prosecution 
of their private affairs still to benefit the 
country by their earnest labors, it would 
seem a calamity to be averted not to 
have them promptly returned to the po- 
sitions they have so long held with dis- 
tinguished ability and honesty. Such 
men become indeed a part of our insti- 
tutions, and now that the most infamous 
attempts are made on the part of the 
so-called independent press to defeat and 
lay aside some of the best men and 
wisest statesmen of the land, there 
should be no effort spared to maintain 
those who have been severely tested and 
have proved like pure gold. Let a les- 
son be taught to the power of a menda- 
cious and slanderous press which they 
sadly need to learn, and that is that the 
calm and intelligent judgment of the 
people is not to be swayed by any com- 
bination of scurillity and falsehood. This 
is what is now needed both for the 


purity and stability of American poli- 


tics. The greatest danger to our insti- 
tutions now arises from the combina- 
tions of an unprincipled and licentious 
journalism, whose sole object is pecu- 
niary gain at the sacrifice of all honor, 
justice, and truth. But so long as the 
imerits of such men as Ramsey and 
Chandler can be recognized by the politi- 
cal majority, and so long as such men 
can be called to the conduct of public 
| affairs, the Republic will yet flourish 
'and the great interests of the country 
will be substantially promoted. 





DEMOcCRACY.—There are persons still 
living who firmly believe that the old 
frigate Constitution could, in a fair sea- 
fight, sink the best iron clad that floats. 
They forget that time has wrought 
changes, and refuse to believe that the 
glorious old ship that carried our flag 
through a hundred victories has become 
so rotten in her timbers and worm eaten 
in her planks that a first-class wave 
would destroy what once defied the 
| heaviest guns of England. So with the 
old Democratic ship. It has its warm 
admirers who believe it as strong as 
when Jefferson launched it, and as capa- 
ble of great triumphs as when Jackson 
won for its name honorand glory. They 
forget that time has dealt unkindly with 
what was once strong and praiseworthy, 
that the oak ribs of Jackson’s time have 
hardly strength enough to hold the paint 
and putty_of these latter days. It is no 
injustice to its early record to say that 
the old hulk is thoroughly rotten, as un- 
| fit to be the flag-ship of public policy as 
a seive would be to cross the ocean in a 
gale of wind. We have nothing but 
praise to bestow on the earlier days of 
Democracy. We make war, not on its 
honorable record, but on its dishonora- 
ble career. If we are glad to remember 
| that it once felt the influence of patriots, 
and statesmen, and earnest friends of 
freedom, we can not thereby shut out 
the fact of its degeneracy or blind our- 
selves to the knowledge of its present 
management and its recent treasonable 
efforts to destroy what it once helped to 
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build. We support the Republican party 
for what it is to-day, and boast of its 
glorious past because its present is no 
dishonor to it. What the party was it 
now is, and we hope will be a score of 
years to come, 

We denounce Democracy for what it 
has done during the past fifteen years of 
our national life, and for what it is now 
doing where it has the power to act. 
We believe that it is the enemy of good 
government and that its return to power 
would do more harm than a second re- 
bellion. 

Who can hesitate in making choice 
between Democracy and Republicanism? 





Surely no true friend of his country can 
turn his back on a party whose past and 
present record arg equally worthy of 
praise, and whose capacity for every 
needed governmental reform is greater 
than ever. To permit Democracy, with 
its recent infamous political record, to 
come again into power would show, on 
the part of the American character, a 
degeneracy which we hope will not be 
recorded for at least a century to come. 
We have faith in the Republic, and in 
the noble party which now guides it to 
a higher plane of civilization. The as- 
cendency of the Republican party means 
the future glory of the nation. 





THE REAL AND ONLY ISSUE. 


There are in reality but two issues be- 
fore the people. They are, whether the 
party in power has been so derelict to 
its great trust that it ought not to be 
retained, or whether the party in oppo- 
sition has made for itself, in or out of 
power, so excellent a record that it 
should again receive the public conti- 
dence. All other issues are but details 
of administration; questions of policy to 
be settled within one or both of organ- 
ized .party lines. Economic theories 
are the work of theorists and schools. 
_ Parties are modified and influenced, but 
not organized on them. Those that are 
now marching to the front are power- 
fully influencing both the great parties, 
but they will divide neither. The real 
issue is, which of these two political 
organizations can be most fairly trusted. 
It must be one or the other. Colonel 
Wm. Grosvenor, of St. Louis, by many 
regarded as the inspiring brain of the 
‘Liberal’? movement, as first indicated 
and before it committed hari-kari by the 
nomination of Mr. Greeley, said in sub- 
stance a year ago that as an original 
Republican, whenever he saw that the 
issue was one between the general record 
of the two old parties, he should be as 
before, a Republican in earnestness of 
spirit. Colonel Grosvenor only expressed 











what the sincere men of the so-called 
‘Liberal’? movement all feel. There is 
nothing in any one of the pretenses at 
reform put forth by the Democracy but 
the most abject and craving Inst of 
power. Their whole career in opposi- 
tion presents a striking series of proof. 
Their loyalty during the war was stinted 
by their determination to pander to such 
prejudices and policies as slavery had 
created in the North, and nullified, even 
in this penurious measure, by their de- 
sire to condone treason with political 
alliance, and rebuild that unclean temple 
of power the honest indignation of the 
Northern masses had overthrown. To 
this end hostility to the war was madea 
party shibboleth. Where most rampant 
it manifested itself in the wickedest of 
riots, the participants in which, reeking 
with the fumes of their own thuggery, 
were addressed by the foremost Demo- 
cratic statesman—the Governor of a 
great State—as ‘My friends.”’? It was 
an unconscious satire on his political 
associations, worthy of Juvenal himself. 
To the end of rebuilding power through 
open treason and secret sympathy the 
party in opposition declared the war a 
failure on the very day that the guns of 
Grant at Vicksburg and those of Meade 
at Gettysburg proclaimed that the Con- 
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federate shell was broken by those de- 
feats. While their Southern allies were 
alike robbing ‘‘the cradle and the grave’’ 
to defend the fetid carcasses of slavery 
and disunion, the Northern branch of 
their forces was giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy by such declarations. 
When the rebellion was defeated, it was 
not the Democracy who led or followed 
in the rejoicings. The only response 
they gave was to regird their loins to 
hinder a peaceful restoration and to im- 
pede the hoped for regeneration of the 
South. Whatever hindered or embarrass- 
ed Republican effort to this desirable end 
sprung from Democratic opposition, and 
where sincerely resisted it was by argu- 
ments based upon old time Democratic 
theories and policies. So it has been all 
through. ‘ 

It is Democracy that has hindered 
Southern restoration and progress. The 
opposition to emancipation came from 
that source. From that source was the 
antagonism that hindered enfranchise- 
ment. It was Democratic friendship 
for sectional politics that formed the 
Kuklux into horrible reality. Itis their 
continued hatred of national ideas based 
upon the civie equality of all—that car- 
dinal principle on which alone the Re- 
public can stand—that has fomented 
the race issue and organized the iniqui- 
tous “‘White Leagues.’’? The Democ- 
racy stands only as an agency for de- 
struction. Its highest virtue is retro- 
spection. Its best methods are only 
critical. It has nothing to offer, if in 
power, except to undo. And the only 
result so far achieved by it as the party 
of opposition is to arovse race-hatreds 
and fan into renewed flames the fires of 
sectional strife, whenever evidence was 
given of a probable smouldering and dy- 
ing out. It accepts no national issue. 


It knows nothing but the dead past. It 
can only hinder, and then ery aloud in 
scorn at the troubles which itself has 
largely fomented. Its chief strategy is 
to raise false issues, and the final pun- 
ishment its managers always receive is 
to see their best laid plans overthrown 














by the spirit they raise but can not con- 
trol. ‘* They raise the whirlwind” and 
reap, but can not control, the storm. 
Whatever may be the derelictions of 
the party in power there can be but one 
choice among alJl those who prefer the 
rule of civil liberty to class and race op- 
pressions and inequalities; who desire 
a national rather than sectional spirit 
controlling the Government; who want 
legislation to be unmarred by cunningly 
devised attempts at nullifying those or- 
dinances of freedom which are the result 
of our strugglesand sacrifices; who desire 
to see protection accorded to the hum- 
blest; the right of free locomotion main- 
tained; who oppose civic serfdom as they 
did chattel slavery; who want progress 
the rule and education as broad and free 
as the egis of the Union—we say that 
with such issues there can be but one 
choice for the people who desire peace 
and liberty—as regulated by law and 
provided for in the Constitution. Such 
are the real issues. There can be no 
doubt of it. Good citizens have got to 
face it, and go to the ballot box deter- 


-mined that the next Congress shall not 


be transferred to the hands of the party 
whose only aim is power, and whose 
steadfast policy is to go backward just 
as far and fast as it dare. 


“THE GooD OLD TIMEs.’’—We shall 
soon hear from a thousand stumps the 
Democratic clamor for a return to ‘‘the 
good old times.”? Many ahungry politi- 
cian will hear the soundand believe it the 
promise of the good time coming when 
the cry, ‘SI ama Democrat !”’ will open 
to the faithful the fattest offices of the 
land. No doubt Tweed, the dethroned 
king of Tammany, as he sits with striped 
suit and shaved head in his forced re- 
tirement and moralizes over the degen- 
eracy of the times, looks forward to the 
hour when the Democratic wand shall 
open his prison doors and reinstate him 
in the political kingdom which he lost. 
We have no desire to welcome the re- 
turn of the ‘‘ good old times.’’ Wehave 
had enough of them. They cost us over 
$3,000,000,000 and over half a millicn 
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lives. Weare doing our best to repair 
the injury, and hope in less than a score 
of years to wipe out the last trace of 
Democratic misrule. We have reduced 
the debt nearly $400,000,000 in a little 
over five years, and shall continue its 
reduction until every cent is paid. But 
we protest against the return of the 
times which forced this burden on the 
nation. ‘Once in a thousand years we 
might endure a like experience, but to 





go through it again during the present 
century would tax good nature beyond 
the point of endurance. We might live 
through an epidemic, be tranquil over 
the escape of Tweed, read the details of 
the Brooklyn scandal every day in the 
year, but nothing short of a direct in- 
terposition of Providence could make us 
submit with cheerfulness to the good 
old timesof Democracy. May the sacri- 
fice never be called for. 





THE TWO PARTIES—WHICH SHALL WE TRUST? 


The Republicans are in power and the 
Democrats are out. This is the sum and 
substance of the situation—as between 
the two organizations. There are differ- 
ences, of course, as obvious as those be- 
tween heaven and hell. And there are 
discontented elements in the camp of 
the one in power. Just here lies the 
strategy of the opposition. They have 
no chance as by themselves or on their 
own record. The last thing they want 
is to stand on that record. When- 
ever forced to do so they find themselves 
ignominiously defeated. Their only hope 
lies in presumed discontent within the 
Republican camp. This they seek to 
foment by every possible trick. Like 
their Confederate allies of ‘‘ lang syne,”’ 
they are quite ready to strip the Union 
dead of their Federal uniform, and place 
the same on the backs of their own guer- 
rillas, in order to enable the latter to ar- 
range ambuscades and surprises with 
more ease and safety. 

What is to be guarded against is 
whether or not there is aught but treach- 
ery involved in Democratic pretenses of 
sympathy with those who claim that the 
Republican party is not sufficiently pro- 
gressive to satisfy their views or the ne- 
cessities of the country. As we take 
note of such discontent, it arises from 
causes far other than such as the Dem- 
ocracy can handle. The general drift of 
all the discussion on transportation, 


monopolies, and legislation, tariff and 
revenue, &c., &e.—the whole brood, in 











fact, of economic issues which have 
grown out of the new conditions conse- 
quent upon the rise and progress of a 
complex and scientific order of produc- 
tion and wealth-making—and of the 
remedies which are demanded to cor- 
rect evils that arise from such condi- 
tions, are altogether of a different char- 
acter from-those which have shaped the 
views, traditions, and policy, or animate 
the present hopes of the Democratic 
party. It is said, sarcastically, of the 
American that ‘‘no people forget yester- 
day”? so readily; but it is not possible 
that the half century of Democratic rule 
is obliterated from the average mind. 
The “Granger,” the ‘‘ Farmers’ Club’’ 
orators, the managers of cheap trans- 
portation associations, the would-be or- 
ganizers of the working producers of the 
land, on issues such as we have named 
and indicated, do not surely expect to 
find support from a party which is 
obliged fundamentally to repudiate the 
idea of all national interference ; which 
must accept the doctrine of laissez faire, 
or repudiate its own principles. Not a 
very diflicult thing to do, we hear some 
sardonic reader exclaim. But epigram- 
matic rejoindey is not our present cue. 
We desire to point out the obvicus fact 
that the Democratic polity precludes 
that party from any fair discussion of 
the issues under consideration. Its pol- 
ity is shaped upon ideas born of com- 
munities living and thriving in circum- 
stances altogether different from those 
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which foster such a brood of legislative 
and administrative complexities as are 
involved in the politico-economic issues 
of our industrial and inventive civiliza- 
tion. The Greek cities and small States, 
with their simple and direct demands 
for and assumptions of sovereignty are 
the prototype. The Swiss cantons of to- 
day and the free cities of middle ages 
are the illustrations, while every middle- 
aged Democrat in this country, who has 
any ideas beyond oflice and plunder, un- 
doubtedly believes that the beneficial cul- 
mination of his political theory was found 
in the public character and primitive pol- 
iticsof the slaveholding and agricultural 
States at the zenith of their pride and 
place. Can the men who look for such 
changes in legislation as will practically 
assert the sovereignty of the people over 
the railroads, for instance, expect to 
find it in the rehabilitation of a party 
governed by such traditions? Is there 
any sensible man that does not believe 
that its triumph will be but a hindrance 
rather than a benefit ? These questions 
answer themselves. Besides, the Dem- 
ocracy have made no pretense at dis- 
cussing these matters. They have only 


criticised the Republicans for so do-| 


ing. 

Now, as to that party’s position on 
these crowding issues. Who will assert 
that it is unfriendly ? 

Most of the issues alluded to are new 
ones in the political arena. Many of 
them involve questions not heretofore 
brought into that domain. They can 
only claim admission or consideration 





upon the theory that the progress of in- 
dustrial machinery and the aggrega- 
tion of power acquired through the con- 
trol thereof create forces whose unre- 
stricted exercise by individuals, personal 
or corporate, makes such individuals 
dangerous alike to citizen and State. 
The thoughtful man will at once say 
that it is the mark of wisdom to go slow 
in such directions. It is an almost un- 
known domain, which politicians and 
statesmen are asked to explore. The 
expedient thing to do in politics is to 
consider well the fundamental ideas and 
the following history of the several or- 
ganizations, and support that one which 
has shown its readiness to accept, con- 
sider, and discuss all new questions, and 
to place in its platforms and actions 
that portion which commends itself as 
in the line of liberty, law, and progress. 
Will any candid person deny that the 
Republican party has not always stood 
ready to accept and sustain whatever so 
commends itself? A great party is not 
a school of doctrinnaires, it is a practical 
compromise. It is not an academy to 
teach the philosophy of government, but 
an organization aiming to successfully 
embody in government and law the best 
average view of its members. That 
party organization is the most useful and 
sure to be longest lived which, within 
the scope of its avowed purposes, yet 
has the readiest ear for new demands, 
gives the freest opportunity for their 
expression, and welcomes most heartily 
those which commend themselves to the 
average political sense of the masses, 





THE ALABAMA DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN STATE 


CONVENTIONS. 


The Democratic party held their State 
convention at Montgomery, Alabama, a 
few weeks ago, and declared in favor of 
White Leagues and the white man’s 
ticket. We have the first fruits of the 
spirit manifested at the convention in 
the murder of Walter P. Billings, a 





better adapted to the delicate condition 
of his health, had recently removed from 
Missouri to Sumter county, Alabama, 
where he purchased a small plantation 
and commenced business. On the even- 
ing of the Sth of August he addressed a 
Republican meeting. At the close of 


young lawyer, who, in quest of aclimate|the meeting at 5 o’clock in the after-. 
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noon he started to return to his planta- 
tion, about twelve miles off. On reach- 
ing a thick wood a quarter of a mile 
from his own house he was fired upon by 
the Kuklux. A wail and ashout were 
heard by parties at a distance, and on 
the following morning Mr. Billings and 
his horse were found lying dead upon 
the road, he with nineteen buckshot 
in his body. Just previous to this Chan- 
cellor Felder and Colonel Seawell were 
fired on by a mob of outlaws near Green- 
ville, for no offense, except that the 
Chancellor had made a Republican 
speech in the court-house. 

The lives of these men were saved by 
the timely arrival of the sheriff and 
posse. These are some of the first fruits 
of the revival of the Kuklux under the 
garb of ‘‘White Leagues.’’ Onthe other 
hand, the Republicans, white and col- 
ored, are using every fair means in their 
power to prevent rioting and preserve 
the peace. 

The Republican party held their State 
convention at Montgomery on the 21st 
of August, a few weeks subsequent to 
the Democratic State Convention at the 
same place. They plead only for politi- 
cal equality, law, and order. The reso- 
lutions are confined mainly to this ab- 
sorbing problem, justice to the colored 
race. The first announces that ‘‘the Re- 
publican party of Alabama, in State con- 
vention assembled, again declares its 
unshaken confidence and its unalterable 
devotion to the great principles of hu- 
man liberty which called it into exist- 
ence, viz: The civil and political equal- 
ity of all men, without distinction on 
account of race or color.’’ 

But that they may not be misunder-. 
stood or misrepresented, the declaration 
is made in the second resolution that 
*“*In the practical application of these 
principles we have neither claimed or 
desired the social equality of the differ- 
ent races, or of individuals of the same 
race, neither do we claim or desire it 
now, and all assertions to the contrary 
are without the slightest foundation.” 
And they add: “In point of fact we 














regret the issue of race against race 
which is tendered us by the Democratic 
party as fraught with incalculable evils 
to our whole people, which sows the 
seeds of ruin to all our national, social, 
and political interests, and which, if 
persisted in by that party steadily, will 
plunge us again into war with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.”’ 

In the third resolution they disclaim 
all sympathy with the race issue. Say 
they: ‘*We have not made a race issue 
in the past, neither do we make or ten- 
der such an issue. What we demand for 
one man we demand for all, without dis- 
tinction of race or color.” The fourth 
resolution fastens the race issue and its 
results where they belong in the follow- 
ing declaration: ‘‘The race issue now 
tendered by the Democracy of Alabama 
is but the outcropping, and is the natu- 
ral sequence, of the ambitious spirit 
which led a peaceful people into a war 
with their Government in 1861 ; which, 
during that war, rode rough shod over 
the people of the South, and after the 
war perpetuated its carnival of blood by 
a course of crime in the Kuklux Klans, 
which, in the extent of its organization, 
the numbers involved in it, the multi- 
plicity and heinousness of its crimes, 
and the manner of their commission, 
finds no parallel on the rolls of human 
infamy. It is now as it was then, each 
in its different mode of resistance to the 
Constitution and laws of the land. 
Again they will repeat the same acts, 
with vengeance sharpened and enven- 
omed by continued and repeated per- 
sistence in wrong.”’ 

The fifth resolution defines the posi- 
tion of the Republican party in reference 
to the question of mixed schools. They 
say: ‘‘We neither desire nor seek the 
invasion of the rights of the white peo- 
ple by the colored. We only ask equal 
advantages in matters of public and 
common rights. This we consider to be 
all that is embraced in the civil-rights 
bill, and, in order that we may be un- 
derstood and no false charges made 
against us, we hereby declare that the 
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Republican party does not desire or seek | State ‘‘ to take all the legal means at his 
mixed schools or mixed accommodations | command for the purpose of discovering 
for the colored people, but they ask that | and bringing to trial all persons offend- 
in all of these the advantages shall be! ing against the laws. Murder by lying 
equal. We want no special equality | in ambush, whether by one or many, 
enforced by law. We recognize the fact | must be put an end to, and the peace 
that every home is sacred from intru-| and security cf the humblest bome must 
sion, and that in a free country every | be respected and protected.” 
one can dictate for himself the line of | Such is the spirit of the Republican 
social exclusion.’’ | party in Alabama. While their Demo- 
The sixth resolution declares that | cratic opponents are laboring to antag- 
“governments are instituted for the onize the races on the civil-rights ques- 
protection of life, liberty, and property,” | tion, the Republicans are using their 
and calls upon the State and Federal! influence to spread oil upon the trou- 
governments for a vigorous execution of | bled waters and thus preserve the 
the laws, and upon the Governor of the | peace. 





MIGRATION OF COLORED LABOR. 


The long threatened migration of the|found in controlling and present cir- 
colored population from Southern States, | cumstances. What are they? Obviously 
or portions thereof where they are not | the answer is: The organized hostility 
in numbers sufficient to overawe all! of the whites in the home communi- 
violent influences and prejudices, to ties, a hostility manifesting itself in 
others where they are seems to be at constant attempts to cheat the colored 
last in process of consummation. The! laborer out of his or her wages, in hin- 
leading representative of this class of | dering their attempts to earn home- 
our fellow citizens, Frederick Douglass, | steads on the land, in the innumerable 
has through his paper, the New National ‘obstacles to their obtaining justice be- 
Era, advised the systematic migration of | fore the courts, barring by every sort of 
this population to indicated States. Such | dodge their way to the jury box, and, as 
a movement is among the strangest of | in Georgia, perfecting an organized sys- 
sociological phenomena, and compels tem by which their electoral qualifica- 
some explanation of its causes other tions are rendered nugatory—practically 
than the speculative ones of the reflex by violence and terror, keeping or driv- 
action of race and climate, or the merely | ing them away from the ballot box. 
social one of being with their own peo-| Above all these are to be estimated the 
ple. As to the latter point there is no| deliberate efforts made in several States 
real clannishness among colored Ameri-| to nullify the provisions for an equal 
cans, outside such as arises from the in-| free-school system, found in the new 
stinct of self-preservation in its relations | free constitutions and subsequent Re- 
to former conditions, as would justify a | publican legislation of the reconstructed 
belief in a wide-spread desire to aggre- | States. This nullification proceeds in 
gate themselves in any special States or | exactly the same ratio as the Democratic 
section of the South. As to the other, | reaction obtains secure control of those 
all facts and observation indicate quite | States. 
clearly that while they may suggest a; Weare quite aware that these things 
tendency they can never become an im-| are not to be permanent features of 
pelling force sufficient to produce a race | Southern State polity. We well under- 





concentration. stand that the Bourbons are vainly 
The causes, then, of this movement are | *‘ kicking against the pricks.’”» Our con- 
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fidence in the free principles which un- 
derlie the Republic are such as to make 
this a certainty to the minds of all 
thinking men and women who under- 
stand the philosophy by which it is sup- 
ported. Free institutions are sure to 
conquer. But the folly of their antago- 
nists often hinder, and sometimes ‘ op- 
pression makes wise men mad.” The 
majority of the colored people are no 
wiser than the common run of ignorant 
persons, brought up in coarse conditions 
and subject to all the ‘‘ stings and ar- 
rows of”? that ‘‘ outrageous fortune’? 
which follow and wound the poor and 
unfortunate. But they are as a race or 
people shrewder than their fellows. 
Slavery brought them that compensation. 
It is not a high type of that quality, 
but it is a very acute one. With the 
lurid light of their Past behind and 
about them, the footfalls and traps of 
their Present are clearly seen. At the 
same time such remedies as are simple 
and direct are retained with the utmost 
vigor. Only two appear: To maintain 
the strictest relations, as a citizen, with 
the political organization which is on 
their side; and next, to leave the com- 
munity where they are outraged and go 
to some other where, if nothing else 
occurs, their numbers will perforce elbow 
the white man into a decreasing mi- 
nority. There is a Nemesis in this lat- 
ter course which their simple common 
sense can readily understand. By re- 
moval from a planter or neighborhood 
“by whom or in which there is a sys- 
tematic attempt to cozzen them out the 
reward of their labor, they deprive the 
employing class of the instruments 
necessary to make their possessions of 
value. In other words, the removal or 
absence of labor must largely decrease 
if not altogether destroy the value of the 
land. 

The exodus, thus advised and long 
threatened, is under way. Some of the 
Southern papers are takingalarm. The 
more sensible men of the South see in 
the ‘“‘ Africanization ’’ (as they unjustly 
phrase it) of four or five States, only the 











stagnation for a long period of such 
States, and the rapid retardation of those 
from which the colored labor is moving. 
A great deal is said of the corruption of 
Republican rule in the South. The en- 
largement of this theme is part of the 
Democratic policy. It has the effect of 
weakening the Northern interest in the 
negro and disgusting the people there 
with Southern affairs. In this way the 
Democracy make fresh advances and 
hope for new gains. But it may be as 
well for them, as well as the Republi- 
cans, to count the cost. 

This colored migration is one of them. 
The movement exists only in those 
Southern States in which, during the 
past three years, the Democratic party 
have obtained administrative and politi- 
eal control. Three years ago Texas, un- 
der Republican control, exhibited the 
fact that a respectable portion of the 
large emigration to the ‘‘ Lone Star” 
State was made of colored people from 
southern Georgia and elsewhere. Since 
then the triumph of the Democracy has 
not only deprived them of active civic 
protection, but set the forces of govern- 
ment and neighborhood both against 
them. The result is seen in the aban- 
donment of Texas by this industrial 
class. There is no longer any considera- 
ble colored emigration there, but a 
steady stream of that class is pouring 
out of the State. The thorough triumph 
of Democracy in Georgia is driving very 
large numbers of the laborers into other 
States. Florida and Alabama are re- 
ceiving considerable accessions. Mis- 
sissippiis being recruited from Tennessee 
and Kentucky. The colored people from 
Arkansas are settling there and in the 
river parishes of Louisiana. The planter 
and land-owning interests of Virginia 
and North Carolina are becoming de- 
cidedly alarmed at the prospect, but 
Bourbon like fail to see that the only 
remedy is to deal equitably; acknowledge 
fully the results of the civil war, and go 
to work man-fashion on the basis of ac- 
cepted free labor and institutions. 

It is quite evident that if this migra- 
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tion becomes more general that the re-| THE QUESTION TO ANSWER.—The 
sult will be a permanent supremacy in | struggle this fall is to be between Re- 
population of the colored element within | publicanism and Democracy. The 
the States of South Carolina, Florida, | friends of the latter organization are do- 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and also in at | ing their best by united efforts to bring 
least the southern and middle portions | their party to the front. Republicans 
of Alabama. The conditions that will | must lay aside all side issues until the 
arise can not be conducive to progress. | general one is settled. The nation is 
Capital will not go with them, nor is it called upon to answer this question, 
likely to remain for a long period to; ‘‘Shall the House of Representatives 
come. It will be inevitable that a race | pass into the hands of Democracy?” We 
feeling will arise, such as does not now | say emphatically, No! It would bea pub- 
exist, on the part of the colored people. lic calamity to permit it. It would para- 
Intelligence, capacity, and ambition will | lyze the industrial energies of the coun- 
be excluded from office and position ex- | try; it would injure our credit; disturb 
cept when found under adarkskin. The | the peace and tranquility of the nation; 
progress which comes from the contact ‘open the old wounds of injured State 
of persons in different social degrees will | pride; and in a hundred ways retard the 
be nearly altogether wanting, and the | true growth of the Republic. We call 
result must be a very slow degree of ad- | upon the people to send their best men 
vancement. ‘'There is a good deal of |to Congress. Let them be representa- 
human nature in the negro,’ said Gene- | tive Republicans, honest and above sus- 
ral Rufus Saxton to some Northern vis- | picion. 
pt ee ee rod Ir Won’r Worxk.—Some Southern 
aie S with the ovwelgh t of a. pt Democratic papers are already counting 
people. iaiiiiads: tailed. iia studied | their chickens before they are hatched. 
closely indicates quite clearly what must _— — ee 
follow ‘enpaene ‘the wieinaiiniine of = oe — eS — hata — 
dense masses of ignorant semen ier proposing various schemes for their own 
placed where leadership must become ae a 
demagogism and advice simply be a pan- One of these plans has, at least in part, 
dering y the merit of novelty. It is a renewal of 
"That the colored migration is justifia- former plans to obtain payment for their 
ble no observer can doubt Those whose slaves. Under this — - : _— 
actions are producing nen prinacati will eral Government through legislation will 
iat tn “tie eee? ee oe be required to pay the South for the loss 
‘*come home and roost.”’ The depletion ee — 
of labor from the Democratic States of _ eee —_ ee ——— 
the South can only wont in their en ee 
belay set book pl Senenbe stalin: aie the former owner and one-half to the 
will, ina large degree, bring aren fa freedman or woman. This is the novel 
mediate ruin and bankrupte The sta- pei pl os wes pee - a 
ple production will fall off nan land will —" sen ni ie = — ioe 
hainiink tn: Sukie. stein ieee ite in, of the colored citizen, mingled with that 
heshisd indeeaadh post “eta y mistaken contempt they have always 
ie. te tik a mn a held, which leads them to suppose that 
Bourbon South. The colored man has = pedis ce = oe ng 
aright to defend himself. He has the |) sPa™ony ® Dribeimo suppormingwmem. 











right of locomotion. Fair dealing and| THE Ohio new constitution was re- 
decent regard to his rights are the only | jected by a large majority vote in gen- 
remedy. eral State election. 
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STATE CONVENTIONS. 


TENNESSEE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 
The State convention met at Nash- 
ville August 19. Eleven names were 
placed in nomination. After the four- 
teenth ballot Judge Porter was unani- 
mously nominated by acclamation. The 
resolutions declare that all ‘honest 
labor’’ should be’protected and rewarded; 
assessments and taxes should be ‘‘ equal, 
uniform, and just’? a strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States should be observed ; oppressive 
monopolies, rings, and combinations are 
opposed; all indebtedness, Federal,State, 
county, and municipal, is deplored ; 
rigid economy is urged in the State ad- 
ministration; the ‘‘odious national bank- 
ing system ’’ should be abolished ; the 
United States bonds should be paid in 
currency; the ‘‘oppressive Federal tariff 
should be repealed, and a revenue tariff 
substituted.’? The resolutions close with 
the declaration that ‘‘we denounce all 
legislation that seeks to interfere with 
the individual rights of the citizen to 
his own associates, and _ particularly 
what is known as the supplemental 
civil rights bill pending before the Fed- 
eral Congress, as a palpable violation of 
the Constitution,intended to vex, harass, 
oppress, and degrade the people of the 
Southern States, and cause production of 
untold social and political evils to both 
races, and which we should resist by all 
legal and constitutional means in our 
power.”’ 
LOUISIANA DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 

The State corvention met at Baton 
Rouge August 24. The convention, in 
its platform or declaration of principles, 
declares that— 

We, the white people of Louisiana, embrac- 
ing the Democratic party, Conservative party, 
White Man’s party, Liberal party, Reform 
party, and all others opposed to Kellogg usur- 
pation, do solemnly resolve and declare that 
the government now existing in Louisiana 
originated in, and has been maintained by, 
force and fraud in opposition to the will of a 
large majority of the voters of the State,in op- 
position to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States, and in violation of every 


principle of justice and liberty; that the domi- 
nant faction of the Radical party in this State 
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has, by false and fraudulent representations, 
inflamed the passions and prejudices of the ne- 
groes as a race against the whites, and has 
thereby made it necessary for the white people 
to unite and act together in self-defense and 
for the preservation of white civiliz ition; 
that the rights of all men under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the Jand must be respected 
and preserved inviolate, irrespective of race, 
color, or previous co: dition; but we deny that 
Congress can constitutionally enact laws to 
force the two races into social union or equal- 
ity; that the white people of | ouisiana have 
no desire to deprive the colored peopie of any 
rights to which they are entitled: but we are 
convinced that reform is imperatively de- 
manded, and can only be effected by electing 
to office white men of known capacity and in- 
tegrity, and we believe that lage numbers of 
colored citizens will vote with us to secure a 
government which must be beneficial alike to 
both races, &e. 


There is much more in the same strain. 


’! But the declaration that “the rights of 


all men must be respected,’’ and the re- 
fusal to allow the colored race to vote 
unless they cast their ballots for ‘‘ the 
Democratic party, Conservative party, 
White Man’s party, Liberal party, Re- 
form party,” &c., smacks of inconsist- 
ency. A white man may vote for whom 
he pleases, and why deprive the colored 
citizen of the same right? At the close 
the convention resolved all its numerous 
parties into the ‘* People’s party.”’ 

MICHIGAN REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 

At the Republican State Convention 
assembled at Lansing, August 26, the 
following nominations were made: For 
Governor, J. J. Bagley; for Lieutenant 
Governor, H. H. Holt; for Secretary of 
State, E. G. D. Holden; for State Treas- 
urer, W. B. McCrery; for Auditor, 
General Ralph Ely; for Commissioner 
of the State Land Office, L. A. Clapp, 
(renominated;) for Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, D. D. Briggs, (re- 
nominated.) 

The preamble and resolutions adopted 
by the convention as a platform were as 
follows: 

We, the delegates representatives of the 
Republican party in Michigan, assembled in 
convention in the twentieth year of its organi- 
zation, appear before the people of this State 
of the Union after the uninterrupted exercise 
by that party of all the responsibilities and 
power during its entire existence, offering no 
apologies, deprecating no criticism, invoking 
no charity in the construction of its acts, but 


chailenging a faithful scrutiny of its record 
through the vicissitudes of war and peace, and 
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the candid judgment of all just men. In no 
spirit of vain glory, but insimple deference to 

history and truth, we assert that, since the | 
Republican party rais-d its banner at Jackson, 
in 1854, it has never failed under trials more | 
severe than have beset the history of any otber 
party since the organization of the Govern- 
ment—to stand in the advance line of human | 
and national progress during the turbulent 

years before the war, throughout the war, and 

in the unprecedented perplexities which sue- | 
ceeded. it has forfeited none of its pledges to | 
humanity, to the sister States, nor to the in- 
terests of our citizens, It has promised the | 
protection of good laws and a faithful acdimin- | 
istration of them. It has legislated wisely for | 
the development of our abundant resources. | 
It has been liberal in the encouragement of | 
learning and bountiful in providing for the 
unfortunate. It has persistently cultivated a 
better civilization, and there is no ma ignant 
hand that can point to any of its leyisiation 
which may be used to make man worse. At 
the same time it has been prudent and economi- 
cal in expenditu:es, has kept down taxation, 
has been and is steadily reducing the public 
indebtedness, and the financial credit of the 
State under its management is of the highest | 
standard in all the commercial cities of the | 
world. Weshall regard it as a good reason for | 
acceding to the statement of our opponenis 

that the mission of the Republican party is | 
ended when we are pointed to a political or- | 
ganization more beneficent in aims, or more 

devoted or comprehensive in its patriotism; | 
but as long as it leads all other parties, as it | 
has done in the past, it still Goes in the ad- | 
vancement of good work, in the investigation 
of grievances, and in the redress of wrongs we | 
ean discover no reason for surrendering the 

reins of power into the hands of a party whose | 
last public service was to drag the country into | 
civil war, to disgrace its financial credit, and | 
to leave the Government on the very brink of 
dissolution, and which made its last etfort to 
regain the confidence of the people under the 
lead of its lifelong enemy, in the most brazen, 
barefaced, and shameless coalition ever known 
in the history of parties, formed solely and 
avowedly on the basis of spoils alone. Upon 
the financial record of the Republican par.y, 
alike in the nation and the State, we confi- 
dently challeoge comparison with any other 
party whicu ever held power in either; point- 
ing with just pride to the great and steadily 
increasing reduction of the national debt and 
the improvement of the national credit, accom- 
panied by an equaily remarkable reduction of 
taxution and of expenditure in administering 
the Government. With all this our material 
interests ani general prosperity have enor- 
mously increased, and our citizens are better 
clothed, better fed, and better paid for their 
labor than any other people in the world. In 
this State the State Republican management 
has secured the same biessings of light taxa- 
tion, economical administration, and rapidly 
diminishing debt, while our State institutions 
have been literally built up until they have 
become the pride of the people. Education, 
public morality, and the various branches of 
industry have been fostered, crime has been 
repressed, suffering alleviated, and the unfor- 
tunate provided for. Large and important 
improvements have been projected and are in 
pro¢ess of completion, and every State inter- 
est has been generously and economically 
cared for with such scrupulous honesty in 
every department of the State government 
that even partisan calumny dare not bring a 
specific accusation against any. We fully ap- 
preciate the extraordinary character of the 
financial difficulty through which the country 
has recently passed, and regard it as inevita- 
ble that able and patriotic representatives 
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should have differed, like their constituencies, 


as to what where the proper remedies in cir- 
cumstances wherein they were without specific 
precedent for guidance. We indorse, as wise 
and timely, the measure finally agreed upon 
by Congress between conflicting interests and 
opposing theories. 

While we recognize in the greenbacks and 
National bank notes a circulating medium far 
superior to any paper Curreucy heretofore ex- 
isting in the United States, saving, as it does, 
the people, directly and indirectly, many mil- 
lions of dollarsannually over the old State bank 


| system, and exchange, and discounts, we de- 


mand that in all financial legislation Congress 
shall keep steadily in view the resumption of 
specie payments to the end that at the earliest 
day practicable the promises to pay of the 
Government may be equivalent to coin in a 


like amount throughout the commercial 
world. 
We believe that banking, under a_ well 


guarded national system, should be free, the 
volume and locality of issues being regulated 
by the business law of demand. 

We denounce repudiation in every form or 
degree, holding the pledged faith of the Re- 
public sacred and inviolable in both letter and 
spirit. We woud not forget the claims of the 
colored people of the South to the nation’s fos- 
tering Care and protection. Wrested from 
their masters’ control, with freedom conferred 
on them by the Government as a war measure 
and in aid of the Union cause; given the elec- 
tive franchise as a means not alone of protec- 
tion to themselves, but of protection to the 
nation, it is now the high duty of vovernment, 
frem which it can not shrink without ineur- 
ring and deserving the execration of mankind 
for all time, to protect them in the rights and 
privileges of their enforced citizenship. Their 
ignorance 1s not their fault. Lheir.errors in 
theory and mistakes in conduct are but the 
legitimate fruits of their former enslaved con- 
dition. The Government assumed the respon- 
sibility for evils resulting from this when it 


| clothed them with the full right and privilege 


of citizens. 

We appeal to the National Government, as 
the good name and fair fame of the nation is 
dear to it, to protect the people in their civil 
and political rights, and in their persons, prop- 
erty, and homes, and to provice and secure 
them in the enjoyment of all educational ad- 
vuntages and privileges. 

OHIO DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 

The State Convention of the Demo- 
cratic party met at Columbus, August 
26. The platform resolutions declare that 
‘* the Democratic party of Ohio adheres 
to its ancient principles;’’ opposes na- 
tional banks and the payment of United 
States bonds in gold; insists upon a rey- 
enue instead of a protective tariff; is 
opposed to ‘* combinations and devices”’ 
that tend to increase the cost of trans- 
portation; is opposed to ‘‘excessive 
taxation;’’ advocates the freedom of the 
press, and denounces ‘‘ gag and sedition 
laws;’’? denounces the civil rights bill 
and mixed schools; opposes a third term 
and arraigns the Republican party in the 


following language: 
That with this declaration of our prineiples 
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and policy we arraign the leaders of the Re- 
publican party for their extravagant expendi- ; 
tures and prolific waste of the people’s money; | 
for their oppressive, unjust, and defective sys- 

tem of taxation, finance, and currency; for 

their continued tyranny and cruelty to the, 
Southern States of the Union; for their squan- 

dering of the public lands; for their continu- | 
ance of incompetent and corrupt men in oftice 

at home «nd abroad, and for their general mis- | 
management of the Government, and we cor- 
dially invite all men, without regard to past 
party associations, to co-operate with us in 
expelling them from power and in securing 
such an administration of public attuirs as 
characterized the purer and better days of the 
Republic. 


KANSAS REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 
The State Republican Convention met | 
at Topeka on the 26th of August. Hon. 
Thomas A. Osborn was nominated for, 
Governor on the second ballot. | 
A lengthy preamble recites the record | 


of the Republican party from its organi- | 
zation to the pregent time, especially | 
noting its actions and achievements | 
during the war and subsequent recon- | 
struction and other measures for the’ 
welfare of the country, and commend- 
ing in strong terms its rare courage in 
investigating official delinquencies and | 
punishing otticial dishonesty in its ranks, 
and asserts that— 

New issues are constantly arising and the 
party that desires to live must be ready to pro- 
vide for their solution, The past not only 
affordsa guurantec that the intelligence whieh 
created the Republican party and the patriot. | 
isin and wisdom that have sustained itare suffi- 
cient to provide for the emergencies of the 
present and make this period date not only the 
death of slavery, but as well the birth of a 
comprehensive nationality, the strictest and 
firmest integrity in official trusts, and just pro- 
tection of individual rights against corporate | 
power, thorough practical reform in every de- | 
partment of the public service, honestly dis- | 
tributed burdens and honestly exercised | 
powers; tberetore, | 

Resolved, That the powers of the General | 
Government, having been stretched toan un- | 
healthy extent to meet the crisis of civil war 
and recoustruction, should be restored to their 
normal action; that the public debt should be 
reduced, not spasmodically, but gradually and | 
surely, aud in a way that will not burden the 
industries of the country by excessive exac- | 
tions; that any and all scheuies of taxation de- | 
vised to meet an extraordimary demand shouid 
be modified according to the dictates of t.e 
strictest principles of economy and justice; | 
that oflicial prodigality, recklessness, and cor- 
ruption incident to times of waste, irregularity, 
and convulsion must give piace to economy, 
stability, and honesty; and finally that the 
only test of political preferment should be 
capaci.y and integrity in the discharge of offi- 
Cial trust; that as the policy of the Republican 
party in relation to the finances hus afforded 
the peopie not only a sound and popular cur- 
rency of equal and uniform worth in every 
portion of the Commonwealth, but has greatly 
improved the credit of the country at home 
and abroad, we point with pride to its record 








and accomplishment in this regard, and while 
reaflirming the policy announced by the party 
in the national conventions in 1868 and 1872, and 
triumphantly indorsed by the people at the 
polis,a policy which, while contributing to the 
public credit, has also enhanced the individual 
and collective prosperity of the American peo- 
pie, we favor such legislation as will make na- 
tional banking free to allunder just laws based 
upon the policy of specie resumption at such 
times as may be consistent with the industrial 
interests of the country, to the end that the 


| volume of currency may be regulated by the 


natural laws of trade. 

Resolved, While all necessary wants of the 
State government would be supplied by rea- 
sonable, just, and uniform taxation, the labor 
and production of the Commonwealth must 
not be stopped by the employment and main- 
tenance of too many office holders. Hence it 
becomes the duty of the Legislature to lessen 
the number of officials and to make such re- 
vision of the laws of the State as to provide for 
a more economicaladministration of State and 
county offices. Wesre opposed to all official 
gratuities under the guise of increase of pay 
or salary during official terms, 

Resolved, That the peril of government lies 
not so much in high ambitions as in low dis- 
honesties, and the pressing duty of the day is 
to seeure honesty and purity in the public ser- 
vice. 

We commend the courage of the Republican 
party in instituting investigations of corrup- 
tion in office, sparing neither friend nor foe, 
and we demana such legislation as will bring 
to certain punishment any officer, who, being 
entrusted with the charge of public funds ap- 
propriates Lhe same to his own use, or fails to 
properly account for these embezzlements. 

Resolved, That all railroad corporations of 


| the State are Creatures of its Legislature, and 


it is the duty of that body to subject them to 
such wise and important enactments as will 
protect the people of the State from extortions 
and willsecure the transportation of products, 
merchandise, and passengers at reasonable 
rates. 

A revision of the patent laws of the United 
States is imperativeiy demanded so as to pre- 
vent monopoly of useful inventions, and at 
the same time give proper encouragement and 
remuneration to inventors. 

Resolved, That we commend the action of 
Congress in repealing the act known as the 
back pay law, and favor an amendment to the 
National Constitution which shail forever pro- 
hibit any Congress trom settling its own com- 
pensation. 

Resolved, That drunkenness is one of the 
greatest Curses of modern society, demoraliz- 
ing everything 1t touches, imposing fearful 
burdens of taxation upon the people, a fruit- 
ful breeder of pauperism ana crime, and a 
worker of evil, and only evil, continually; 
hence we are in favor of such legislation, both 
general and local, as experience shail show to 
be most effectual in destroying this evil. 

Resolved, That we rejoice with the citizens 
residing Oi the Osage ceded lands over the late 
decision of the United States Circuit Court in 
their favor, and point to that decision as evi- 
dence that the rights of the people are safe in 
the hands of the courts. 

Resolved, That the unwritten law enacted 
by the example of the Father of His Country, 
in declining a re-election to the third Presi- 
dential term, is as controlling as though it was 
incorporated in the National Constitution and 
ought never to be violated. 

esoived, That the public lands of the United 
States be sacredly held for the use and benefit 
of actual settlers, and we condemn and disap- 
prove any further grants of public land to rail- 
road or other corporations, 
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MISSOURI DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION.| The resolutions uphold the principles 

The State Convention met at Jeffer-| upon which the party was founded, and 
son city on the 26th of August. Nom-| which have resulted in the preservation 
ination for Governor, Charles H. Hardin; | of the Union; in the extinction of 
Lieutenant Governor, Norman J. Cole-| slavery ; in the reorganization of all the 
man. | States ; in securing equal political rights 

The resolutions, after reviewing the|to all citizens; in the maintenance of 
Democratic administration of State/ the national credit ; in the diminution 


affairs during the last two years, are | of the public debt; in the reduction of 


mainly contined to the same old self-im- | 


posed duty of party denunciation of the 
Republican party. 
PENNSYLVANIA DEMOCRATIC CONVEN- 
TION. 
The Democratic State Convention was 
held at Pittsburg on the 26th of August. 
The Hon. John Latta, of Westmoreland, 


was nominated for Lieutenant Governor | 


on the fifth ballot. 
The resolutions adopted at Pittsburg 


taxes ; in the honorable adjustment of 
| foreign complications ; in the advance- 
;ment of the nation in power and dignity 
| abroad and prosperity at home; and in 
courageous efforts to expose official de- 
linquencies, and promote integrity in 
public trusts ; indorse President Grant, 
who deserves unabated confidence ; and 
|favor such national legislation as will . 
maintain inflexibly the faith of the Gov- 
ernment to its creditors, and secure the 





denounce the Republican party; declare | speedy resumption of specie payments. 
that prosperity can only be restored to They arein favor of sucha tariffand such 
the country by the restoration of the} equal internal taxation as will afford 
Democratic party to power; oppose the | protection to domestic manufacturers 
grant of lands to railroads; favor econ- | and best promote and encourage the in- 
omy in the administration of the Gov-/ dustrial interests of the State. They 
ernment; recognize the claims of the) are in favor of a port of entry at Jersey 


soldiers’ and sailors’ widows and or- 
phans; favor a speedy return to specie 
payment; denounce the civil rights bill 
and mixed schools for black and white 
children. 

It is the old story of denunciation of 
the party in power without advancin.; a 
new issue or an original idea for the ad- 
vancement and welfare of the Union. It 
is strange that the combined wisdom of 
the Democracy of the old Keystone State 
should declare that ‘* prosperity can only 
be restored to the country by the resto- 
ration of the Democratic party to 
power,’? and then go home without let- 
ting us have their ideasas what would be 
accomplished after they had got controlof 
the reins of Government. Let us have 
your programme, gentlemen. 

NEW JERSEY REPUBLICAN CONVEN- 
TION. 

The convention met at Trenton on 

the 27th of August. Hon. Geo. A. Hal- 


sey, of Newark, was unanimously nomi- 
nated on the first ballot for Governor. 


City, in order to secure to New Jersey 
the just advantage of her unrivaled har- 
bors, and to facilitate the flow of com- 
merce in its natural channel through 
her territory. In regard to State affairs 
they commend and will pursue the meas- 
ures and policy adopted by the Repub- 
lican party during its control of the 
State government, viz: A general rail- 
road system and the consequent diminu- 
tion of corrupting influences in legisla- 
tion; the judicious amendment of the 
State constitution; the generous support 
of our system of public education ; the 
wise nanagement and liberal extension 
of public institutions for penal, sanitary, 
and charitable purposes ; and the gen- 
eral promotion of the varied industries 
of the State, so far as they lie within the 
sphere of State control. 
DELAWARE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 
The State convention met at Dover on 
the 27th of August. Hon. John P. Coch- 
ran, of New Castle county, was nomi- 
nated for Governor. The platform of 
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resolutions renew the allegiance of the 
party to the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, declare that the welfare of all 
classes will be best conserved by obedi- 
ence to constitutional limitations upon 
Official power, by respect for established 
laws, and regard for the rights of the 
community. They protest against the 
Federal interference in Louisiana; de- 
nounce the civil-rights bill; condemn 
the course of Representative James R. 
Lofland ; denounce the act of Congress 
enlarging the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts of the District of Columbia as a 
base attempt to muzzle the public press; 


; approve with pride of the course of the 
Hon. T. F. Bayard and Hon. Eli Sauls- 
| bury, Senators, for their opposition to 
the civil-rights bill and other pernicious 
measures, and their defense of constitu- 
| tional government, freedom of the press, 
land the rights and honor of their race 
| and State. 

| OTHER CONVENTIONS. 

For a report of the Pennsylvania Re- 
| publican State convention the reader is 
‘referred to page 162 of THE REPUBLIC. 
|A review of the platforms of the Ala- 
| bama Democratic and Republican State 
| conventions will be found on page 183. 
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POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 
September 2—Ohio, Republican, Columbus. 
September 2—Nebiaska, Republican, Lin- 
coln. 

September 9—Minnesota, Republican, Min- 
neapolis. 
—— 16—Illinois, Democratic, Spring- 

eld, 

September 23—Minnesota, Independent, St. 
Paul. 

september 24—Nevada, Republican, Winne- 
mucca, 

September 28—Nevada, Democratic, Carson, 

September 30—Sutro’s Independent big ball 
at Carson, Nevada. 

STATE ELECTIONS. 

September 1—Election of Congressmen and 
State officers in Vermont. 

September 2—Election of Congressmen in 
California. 

September %9—Massachusetts 
State Convention, 

September 14—Election of Congressmen and 
State officers in Maine. 

October 13—Election of Congressmen in In- 
diana, lowa, and Nebraska. 


Democratie 


October 14—Election of Congressmen in 
Georgia. 

October 22—Election of Congressmen in West 
Virginia. 


November 2—Election of Congressmen and 
State officers in Louisiana. 

November 3—Election of Congressmen only 
in Rhode Island, Arkunsas, Florida, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Virginia, Wisconsin 
and Texas; election of both Uongressmen anc 
State officersin Massachusetts, Alabama, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Neyada, Peun- 
sylvania, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

REPUBLICAN NOMINEES TO CONGRESS. 





Name and District. Residence. 
Alex. White.......... Dalla-, Ala. 
C. C. Sheats .......... Winston, Ala. 
1. Jeremiah Haralson..—~-——-————,, Ala. 
4, Haysville, Ala. 
6. .-Lawrence, Ala. 
1. Monticello, Fla 
2. Tallahassee, Fla. 
1. J. E Bryant..........Savannah, Ga. 
8 GL. POre. .6s.002<05% Lacon, Lil. 
11. David E, Beatty ....Jerseyville, Il. 
13. James MeNulta......Bioomington, IL 
14. J. G. C -Tuscola, Ill. 





15. T. C. Golden.........Marshall, Il. 
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18. Isaac Clements ......Carbondale, I]. 

3. A. W. Robinson. — , Ind. 

4, W. J. Robinson,.....Greensburg, Ind. 
5. B. F. Claypool....... -Connersville, Ind. 
6. Milton S. Robinson.. Anderson, Ind. 

7. John Coburn......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
5... ©. BMynter .....6.4 Bl: omington, Ind. 
9 Thomas J. Cason....Lebanon, Ind. 

10. W. H. Calkins........ La Porte, Ind. 

11. James K. Evans..... Noblesville, Ind. 


1. George W. McUreary.fort Madison, Iowa. 
3. C. T. Granger........ Allamakee, Iowa. 

4. Henry O. Pratt......Charles City, Lowa. 
5. James Wilson.. -Buckingham, Iowa. 
6. 
‘ 
8. 








E.S. Sumpson........ Sigourney, lowa. 
7. John A. Kasson...... Des Moines, Iowa. 
BR. J. W. MeDill........06 \fton, Iowa. 
9. Addison Oliver...... Onawa, Iowa. 
1. @» BA. BYR ..:00.004 New Orleans, La. 
2. Henry Dibble........ New Orleans, La. 
3. Brashear, La. 
4, Shreeveport, La. 











5. Frank Morey Monroe, La. 

6. C. 8. Nash....... St. Landry, La. 

1. John H. Burleigh...South Berwick, Me. 
2 Wm. P. Prye........ Lewiston, Me. 

3. James G. Blaine ....Augusta, Me. 

4, Samucl F. Hersey....Bangor, Me. 

5. Eugene Hale........ Ellsworth, Me. 

. Moses W. Field...... Detroit, Mich. 


Henry Waldron.....Hillsdale, Mich. 
George Willard...... Battle Creek, Mich 
. William B. Williams. Allegan, Mich. 
Josiah W., Begole ...Flinf, Mich. 
Nathan B. Bradley..Bay City, Mich. 
. William W. Phelps..Englewood, N. J. 






SRAM MHO Nr e 


L. Crounse ..........Fort Calhoun, Neb. 
A. M. Pratt....... . Williams county, Ohio. 
>. oe WV. GOTGOn.. 2.5.4. ————__,, Ohio. 
. William Lawrence..Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
9, J. W. Robinson...... Union county, Ohio. 
17 L. D. Woodworth.... Youngstown, Ohio. 
18. James Monroe....... Oberlin, Ohio. 
19. J. A. Garfield........ Hiram, Ohio. 


4, William D. Kelley...Philadelphia, Pa. 
7. Wash. Townsend....West Chester, Pa. 
12, D. W. Searle........ > 







‘ 'redericksburg, Va. 
. .. Norfolk, Va. 
1. C. H. Joyce.......... Rutland, Vt. 
2. L. P. Poland ........ Saint Johnsbury, Vt. 
3. George W. Hendee..Morristown, Vt. 
H. P. H. Bromwell..Arapahoe, Col. Ter. 
J. P. Kidder........ . Vermillion, Da. Ter. 
Cornelius Hedges....Montana Ter. 
J. M. Carey..........Wyoming Ter. 
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